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7 For the Companion. | “There, take that to the miserable sucker (with 
tof “DUST.” peers ae and say that no other man but 
wh | Murphy would send as much.” 
- == c -erv long si ; g ‘ 499 . : : 
-Y. a liv . - ; : m4 : ng romans old om | ; “Dust” seized the flask, and in an instant was 
ind somewhat dilapidated stone office building in the | i > back 
“4 city of P., a lad ot fourteen who answered to the | iy slog teeny : 
ck cael “f) ist.” This was by no means a name | In at the old oak doors, with the ugly stone 
nat yon : polis ot a on mothe ie - | gargoyles staring down upon him, as if they 
; of his own | i g; besalpes _ = ‘ e€ | said, ‘‘Poor boy, poor child, what an errand for 
oi P ith a . ‘ ; ” 
“Epil ammenena {Sect Up mtewy hry maps pak 
ag he first “ . ans om " a ~ | the long, gray windows, hanging with flaunting 
—_ = 0 Stic 4 € was forced to | cobwebs; and then once more in the turret-cham- 
x accept it. | ber. 
an “Dust” was a sort of ward of the janitor, who | 


| ‘‘Have you got it?’ demanded the man, from 
| the deep obscurity, in a hoarse and eager voice. 

“Yes,”’ responded the boy, faintly. 

“Quick, then! Here! I’m onthe bed, where 
|I was before. Never mind the light. Here, 
| here!”’ 

*Dust”’ struck a match upon the rough wall. 

The face of the man seemed thrice horrible in 
| its blue, flickering light. 
| He reached out his trembling arm, powerful 
| with the convulsive strength of appetite, and 

The lad labored hard and faithfully, but he dragged the boy towards him, as a aie drags 
had a thirst for knowledge, and managed to S ‘s =. : (A la fly. . 
snatch many minutes, between and after his “pust.” | With the other hand, he seized the bottle and 
principal hours of work, to read the various books wrenched it away. 
that fell into his hands. He often sat up until! “]’m very ill, ‘Dust,’ ” replied the other, ina] “O, get me some! Get me some! I’venomon-| “Ah,” he cried, “now I can drown the pain! 
his scrap of candle spluttered and went out, por- | tremulous voice, ‘‘and this is the only resting- ley. Lend me a little. No, you have none. | He seized the cork fiercely with his teeth, but it 
ing greedily over some shabby volume that some place under the wide heavens that I have; and’’— | What a fool! Here, here, take this—this!’’ and | held fast. As he struggled to pull it out, he sud- 
one else had long since thrown away and forgot-| “That’s jes’ what you said last time, sir; [| with a torrent of incoherent words, he tore off | denly stumbled from the edge of the bed, and fell 
ten. | rec’lect exactly. But ’taint no use, sir. I say| his coat and thrust it out towards the boy. | 


10., was a rough but well-meaning man. Being a 
— tremendous worker himself, he believed that 
work was as good for young bodies as for old. 
He had accordingly assigned to the boy the duty 
of sweeping and dusting every morning a certain 
number of rooms in the north wing of the build- 
ing, a cold and sunless place, occupied by sin- 
gle gentlemen as night-lodgings and studios. 
“Dust’s’’ own sleeping-room was a bare cham- 
ber in the top of one of the turrets. 
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a ; heavily upon the floor. The bottle flew from his 
On account of his intelligence and shrewd | it’s too had for yan to put it an me eo.” | selon. ab. Soc he Blew tag fag ?? Bn nnedtnwn and; tno | han sein i Bical . 
common sense, ‘Dust’? was quite a favorite with “But I’m worse, a thousand times worse! I| hoarse whisper. ‘Say it’s Mr. Escott’s. He’ll | | ” ‘Dust, rad preaersar with new wane, dropped the 
‘ | aA : 
the bachelor lodgers. He accepted all their fun | tried once more to throw it off, but, O, “Dust,” | know it, for he’s had it in pawn for drink before. | still burning end of his match, In an instant a 


(even the nickname they gave him) with good | jt’s got me too tight! I’ve spent my last cent | Tell him to give me its worth in brandy—good | flame shot up. The brandy had taken fire! The 


humor, but never permitted them to victimize | for liquor. They’ve had me in jail. But—but | French brandy! Go quick! O God, I shall die!| maddened drunkard dashed half his body into it 
him with any of their practical jokes,—an evi-| it’s all over now. The last hope is broken, and | Brandy! How sweet that sounds!” in a fierce endeavor to suck up a little of the 
dence of keenness and self-respect, that only in-| I’ve crept into the only place that would hold “Dust” stared and trembled. He could not} precious liquor. But he drew back with a shriek. 
creased their esteem for him. me. Don’t disturb me now. Let me lie in| speak or move. 

One winter night, “powerful late,” as he ex-| peace till the end comes.” 





‘Dust’? pushed open the door, and called, 

| “Go, go! O, my boy, my boy, my dear boy!”’ | «Fire, fire, fire!” down the passage, in a voice 
pressed it, ‘Dust’? ascended the narrow and “Haint you got no brother, Mr. Escott?, There was a wail of pitiful entreaty in the dying | that rang out in the yery streets. Then he gath- 
draughty stairs which led to his loft. He held} Haint you got no married sister, or somebody | man’s voice, almost like the tone of a neglected | ered a full breath, and jumped headlong through 
in his hand a fresh candle, and he obscurely | what'll take yer? Don’t yer see that it aint| mother beseeching her boy. ‘Don’t refuse me!! the flames. He threw himself upon poor Escott, 


calculated how many good hours of reading it| square to come in on a fellow in this fashion | Don’t torture my last moments! Here, here! | covered his mouth and nostrils with one hand, 
would afford him. 











after you’ve been a-drinkin’? I wouldn’t do it} Here is a paper that I have written, They will| and tried to smother the flames by rolling his 
; Wal- With one grimy hand on the railing, step by | to my wust enemy. I thought you was above | not look at it while Iam alive! After 1 am dead | pody to and fro, and wrapping him in the bed- 
gin step he mounted, slowly and wearily. The night | sech things, sir, I did, and that’s a fact.’’ | they will find it worth something. It is yours, | clothes. 


Winds howled dismally round the turret. The} “Boy, boy, don’t talk like that! You don’t} yours. Show it to any publisher, and say that} Brave, but vain attempt! 
boy was a curious figure, with his towzled, dust- understand,”’ groaned the man through his pur- | it was written by Charles Escott,—the scientist, 
; powdered hair, and his still more thickly dust- ple lips. “I used to be well off, and I lived in| the learned man—the sot! and they will give 
= powdered dress. this building for twenty years, until they turned | you plenty of money. It is yours. Go, go!” 
Outfit, He wore a coarse shirt of blue cotton, a pair of | me out. It’s a sort of home tome. And now| He clasped his hands, and writhed in his con- 
RL bagging trousers, hoisted up under his left arm-| that drink has got me, I creep back again, like | suming fever. Every feature in his awful face! Yet one must breathe. Where were the people? 

pit bya strap, which he commonly called his | a dog to his old kennel,—and I’ve lain down here | pleaded and enforceds his wish. Every gesture | Where were the lodgers below, who should have 
“galluses;” and his feet were shod with prodi- | —to die!” | cried for charity and compassion.” heard his cry? 
gious shoes, which thumped on the old stairs ‘Dust’? shifted from one foot to the other un-| Poor ‘“‘Dust’’ was still bewildered, and more 
like mule- lesiie crossing a wooden bridge. easily, as he stood by the bed, holding the can- | terrified than ever. But the force of the other’s 


His face was of a kind of gray ash color, and! dle, Here was a quandary, indeed. He knew, | will controlled him. He turned and ran down 
© were his habiliments. Even his eyebrows | too well 


and eyelashes, and the mary ellously short furze 
Which grew upon his cheeks and chin, promising 
whiskers at some far future day, were all frosted 
with the inevitable dust which suggested his 


The man lay strangely quiet, making no re- 
sistance while the fire ran rapidly over the little 
room. It was a terrible moment. To inhale a 
single breath in that flaming air was to die. 





“Coming, coming! Footsteps everywhere. 
“Dust”? held on a little longer. He had not 


breathed for several seconds. Seconds seemed 
, how smoothly this gentleman could | the creaking stairs into the street, still holding | days. O, hasten, hasten! Fire fastened upon 


talk, yet there seemed to be something in his | the extinguished candle and the threadbare coat. | his clothing, and scorched his hands and face. 
tone and in his looks different from what he | He did not feel the stinging cold. He saw naught | The blue flames were changing to red; the smoke 
had ever noticed before. He gazed at him, half} but the red and blue lantern of Murphy’s den! grew black,—then all was black to the poor, 
ready to cry with mingled vexation and pity. | before him in the distance. 





nie. y ; ; struggling, fainting boy. + 
Then a sensation of terror crept through his} He reached the place, threw himself against} Nearer and nearer came the feet. Then ther® 
| i. ee the turret, ““Dust’’ was about to open | heart. The man’s eyes were fearfully large, and | the green door, and found himself in the pres-| was a tumult—the strong, quick dash of rescue 
t., 8.1 is door, when he hoa from within the creak-| his cheeks were so sunken that they clung to his| ence of a crowd of brutal, vicious men. The |—a short, sharp conflict, in which neither “Dust” 
ing of the slats of a bed—his bed! Doubtfully jaws like wetted cloth. lights were brilliant; the bar glittered like a pal-| nor his companion took part. Water, blankets, 
ty years’ and fearfully he stopped to listen, holding his} ‘But it aint no use, sir,’”’ cried the boy, once | ace wall, and Murphy, smooth, huge, keen-eyed, | more water—and in a few minutes all was 
oe, ear close to the door, Outside the wind moaned | more, this time with an accent of fear. “I'd | stood behind it—a king. quiet and safe. The brave men who had come 
0 Die _ whistled. Perhaps it was only the cold that | lose my place if they found it out, and’’—— “Dust’’ understood the character of his errand, | to the rescue raised the victims from the scorched 
1 fre hg = the boy shiver so. ‘But I sha’n’t be here in the morning, ‘Dust.’ | and his very instinct prompted him to secrecy. |and smoking mattress. ‘“‘Dust’’ was alive but 
y, New 0 could it be in there? I shall be in another world!” the man gasped, | He stepped quickly to the end of the lofty bar,— | senseless. 


“yf The other was silent, and silent for- 
ALL aybe some of the gents w’at’s had too| and he tried to wet his lips with his tongue. almost as high as his head. Murphy advanced 











> much fur | > ; : ever. The bursting of a blood-vessel in the 
13-821 “ a oe and has mistook his room.”’ ‘“Dust’s’” boyish heart could not withstand | quietly to meet him. He knew the lad. midst of his paroxysm of desperate desire and 
— ent ly turned the knob and opened the| such a spectacle. For a moment he thought| ‘Dust’? whispered his message. The dram-| of fear, when he dropped the flask, would alone 
jing: with lolding the light far above his head, but only of the misery of the man before him. seller seized the coat, threw it under the counter, | have destroyed him, even if he had inhaled no 
i a : hen muscles and nerves alert, so that he| ‘Don’t you want something, sir?’ said he,| and turned away. “Dust’’ waited a moment. | flame. 
Reerso” = nan back quickly. hurriedly. “I'll get it,—I’ll get some water!’’ | No one had noticed him, and he could take aj The next day, while lying upon a cot ina pri- 
oGube ine at full length upon his wretched| “No, no, stop! Not water—not that! Get me| survey of the room and its wretched customers. | vate hospital, in which a wealthy tenant of the 
fqil cat ay a man of some forty years of age, | some brandy,—BRANDY!”’ Two men were helpless with drink. All the others | house had secured him refuge, “‘Dust’’ whispered 
Comm With long hair and a pale, wild face. Almost like a ghost, the man sat up, and, rest-| were wrangling and swearing. Liquor, liquor, | all the particulars of the sad story. 

maa “0, it’s you, sir, is it?’ cried “Dust,’”’ with a} ing upon his elbow, fixed his wild gaze upon the | everywhere! Every man had an evil face. 


Every | After all had been made clear to the authori- 
sigh of relie 


a f, yetin atone of impatience. “It boy. His weakness seemed gone. The raging! eye was wicked. Every figure and movement! ties, and to the physicians, and to those who, 
dint _ sir, it won't do at all. The janitor | fire in his bosom shone through his eyes and | bespoke vicious or brutal passion. knowing the boy, had found something heroic 
ike it the } 


ast time you got in—and—and | possessed his whole frame. Murphy came back with a bottle filled with ali in his conduct, “Dust”? gathered a little more 


; ho, I tell you it won't do!” ; “Dust”? stood aghast while the man went on. | pale, yellowish fluid, strengih, and said, feebly,— 








It won't do, sir: 





____THE YOUTHS 





“Can't I see a minister?” 

The chaplain of the hospital was brought im- 
mediately. He bent down to listen. All drew 
near. There was a circle of grave faces above 
the timid boy. 

“I want to promise you,” whispered the boy, | 
very slowly, “that I'll hate it forever!” } 

“It? What was “it’? The listeners looked | 
at cach other inquiringly. | 

“It killed him. He wasakind gentleman,— 
and he knew so much,—such lots of things!— 
and I’ve seen his name in print,—but it killed 
him. It made him poor first, and at last it got 
him down—so low that he had to come and sleep 
in my bed. I let him do it, for he was such a 
gentleman.”’ 

“Tam listening, my boy,” said the chaplain, 
kindly. 

“Then [ say, sir, that I'll always hate it. 
I'll never touch a drop. 
sir, and it killed him—killed him out of the 
world, and we'll never see him again. 
ber, sir, I’ve made a promise to you. You teach 
the Bible, and you are a good man.” 


And 


other. He felt the solemnity of a great and good 
determination. He felt, too, that from that hour 
his peace would be safer, and his life better and 
happier under the influence of that promise. 
“You are right, ‘Dust,’”’ they said. ‘Your reso- 
lution is a noble one. May you live long to 
keep it!" 

“God bless and speed you, my son!”’ 
chaplain, fervently. 

The manuscript which Escott had given to 
“Dust,” having fallen in a corner, escaped de- 
struction, and was indeed received as its author 
had predicted. Quite a handsome sum of money 
came to the boy from its sale and publication, 


said the 


It made a blue flame, | 


| 
| 


‘said Ralph. 
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MARCH 20, 1875. 








it was also a habit of hers to talk to herself, 
caused, | suppose, by living alone. And she had 
always been a light sleeper, and subject to ill 
turns, which were by no means dangerous, only 
they subjected those who were with her to some 
annoyance, as she would groan and ejaculate 
until roused by voice or hand. 

I had heard all these peculiarities talked about 
in the family, and being naturally a timid child, 
I really felt afraid to stay alone with her. Be- 
sides, when I had spoken once to Betty about it, 
she had said, though laughing as she spoke, 
“Yes, child, it’s so. Missus always do take on | 
that way,—sometimes less, sometimes more. 
Some nights it pears to me that the neighbors 
must hear her.”” 

“7 don’t know about Amy’s going,’’ mother 
said, for I could not help looking startled and 
anxious. 

“Then we must find some one else, though 


grandma said she would give a fine present to | 
- the one who came every night while Betty is| made mea present of those dreadful little old | the gift and my anguish. 

Remem- t y nig ) p 

away.” 


and reptiles, horses with men hunting, and pret- 
tiest of all, a little moon-faced shepherdess, her 
crook over her shoulders, her sheep crowding 
round her, adorned the vast expanse of gaily- 
colored cotton. 

I found it was very pleasant to lie awake in| 
my warm bed foratime. The fire crackled on 
the hearth, the flames flickered and threw beau- | 
tiful lights across my little shepherdess and her | 
flock. It was a very nice little pastoral play, for 
it seemed as if the lambs frisked about the feet 
of their gentle mistress. 

Then I turned my face to the wall, and thought 


A beautiful doll, with blue eyes and flaxen hair? | 
No, grandma did not believe in dolls. A canary | 
bird? That would be lovely! But I could not 
depend upon that, for grandma had often said 
| they were too much trouble. 
| Yes, that must be it! And then my flesh be- 
gan tocreep. What if—O, horror! what if she 


books that had belonged to Aunt Rebecca! 





A book, perhaps. | 
went straight to my mother’s room, and falling 


No, | 





and I trembled so violently, that I was obtized to 
cling to the door for support. But what un- 
sightly object was that in her arms when she 
appeared again? 

A blanket!—a great yellow, unsightly blanket! 
O, it wasn’t possible it could be that! I turned 
cold as stone as she unrolled it. 

“Here is a blanket, my dear, made by your 
great grandmother a hundred years ago. She 
carded, spun and wove it all herself. Here in 
the corner are her initials. Iam going to give 
it to you, because you are her namesake. | 
want you to be very careful of it, and keep it as 


| of my anticipated present. What would it be? , long as you live.”’ 


I felt like falling. My anguish was perfectly 
indescribable. I fairly hated dear old grandina, 
But I had the good sense to thank her, and to 
say that one of the boys would come for it; then 
turning, I sprang through the door, ran home, 


into her arms, weeping and sobbing, told her of 


“Ha! a blanket! an old blanket! Hurrah!” 


A present! Ah! that altered the case,—in my 1 would not think that; it would be too unkind. | shouted Ralph, who had followed and heard me, 
Tears trickled from beneath the boy’s closed ; estimation, at least, though now I believed they | Besides, people gave new things for presents, or j and he went laughing down stairs, to tell the 
lids, while his pale lips pressed hard against each ; would all be anxious to go. I made haste to im- | if old, very valuable ones. 


prove the opportunity. 

‘Mamma, I'll go,” I said, “unless Ralph wants 
to very much.” 

“Q, Miss Sly Boots, J don’t want the present,”’ 
“It would only be a pair of old 
boots, most likely. No, no; yougo. Take good 
| care of yourself, ang be very careful of the pres- 
ent,—if you get it!” 

“Ralph!”’ said mother, reprovingly. 
| As for me, | walked away with my head in 
the air, too indignant for speech. 
| Grandma’s house was only a short distance 
| from ours,—in fact, it was across the road. I 
' only waited to get my nightdress, to take one 


Thinking thus, I sank into a doze. 

How long I slept I cannot tell. Very suddenly 
I woke, feeling a dread and horror that I could 
not account for. I started up in bed and lis- 
Something had wakened me. What? 

A terrific cry, followed by a groan, nearly par- 
alyzed my senses. It came from grandma’s 
bed. 

“Grandma is very sick,” was my first thought. 
“What shall I do? She will have a fit and die.” 

Another groan, and another, and ‘‘The Lord 
have mercy on me,” uttered in a deep, sepul- 
chral voice, completed my terror. 

As soon as I could find voice I cried aloud, and 


| tened. 


and his story having got abroad, upon his recov- | longing look around my bright, pretty little | called her, in an agony of fear. 


ery, he readily found honorable employment, 
His hatred of liquor, burned into him with the 
fire on that fatal night, continued unabated, and 
fortifies him now in the duties of a successful 
ealling. 

He has kept his resolution, and there is every 
promise that he will “live long to keep it.” 

- +o 
For the Companion, 
wv PRYSENT 
By Mrs. Sylvester Barbour. 

The question was, which of us should go and 
sleep at grandma's. 

Laura, my grown-up sister, was expecting Pol- 
ly Sharpe, the dressmaker, and was making 
preparations for a visit from home. We all 
looked dubiously at each other, as father waited 
for an answer. Betty, the good, faithful ser- 
vant, whe had lived with grandma as long as 
any of us could remember, wanted to go and see 
her sister, in a distant city, and it would never 
do for grandma to be left alone. I was only nine 
years old, Ralph was twelve, and Jonas fifteen. 

“Jonas or Ralph might go,"’ suggested Laura. 

Ralph had been making violent contortions 
and grimaces, in token that his name was not to 
be mentioned. Now he looked positively un- 
amiable as he sat kicking the leg of his chair. 

“IT wouldn’t sleep over to granny’s for a hun- 
dred dollars,’”’ he said, bluntly; ‘‘she don’t want 
boys.” 

“And as for me,” said Jonas, “I must be on 
hand here at five in the morning, to do the milk- 
ing and chores.” 

“T think you are both selfish,” said my fath- 
er, ‘‘and Iam sorry to see such a spirit; but I 
shall not compel either of you to sleep there. If 
you cannot do it of your own free will, the ser- 
vice will be useless. How is it with my little 
girl? She is generally willing to oblige her fa- 
ther,”’ and he patted my head affectionately. 

What would I not have done for such sweet 
words of praise! 
was an ordeal I was not quite prepared for. Not 
that we did not all of us respect, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, love the good old lady. But she had 
the grand ways of the olden time. Very stately, 
very handsome, with her silver puffs of shining 
hair done up so methodically on each side of her 


” 


temples, was grandmother,—too stately, and re- | 


quiring almost too much of children in the way 
of courtesy and reverence. 

She was also a great reader, and possessed 
fine conversational talents; indeed, she was the 
wonder and admiration of many refined and ed- 
ucated people. We could not but be proud of 
her, hearing her so often praised. 

Still, she had certain peculiarities which were 
not agreeable to children, who could not, of 
course, understand her. She was, I am sure, 
heartily fond of us, and yet not affectionate in 
her manner, so that we always felt under re- 
straint in her presence, and fearful of her re- 
proofs and criticiams. 


But to sleep with grandma | 


| chamber, with its white curtains, white bed, and 

chintz hangings, and then, before my courage 
‘cooled, I ran resolutely out of the house, never 
stopping till my hand was on the gate-latch op- 
posite. 

I looked bee once, and there was Ralph, 
| grimacing and making gestures in the yard,—my 
| teasing, tormenting brother! 

“Good evening, dear,” said grandma, as I 
|made my best courtesy; and she closed the book 
and tant: off har 
“So you've come to be company for 

grandma; and you shan't lose by it. Grandma 
| always remembers those who are kind to her.”’ 
She drew out the little round table, lighted the 
candle, placed a chair for me and one for her- 
self, all the time looking at me so sweetly that I 
| thought her handsomer than ever. 

“Now do you want to go to bed right away?” 
}she asked, in her pleasantest tones, ‘or would 
| you like to sit up a while, and look at some lit- 
|tle picture books that used to belong to your 
| Aunt Rebecca when she wasa little girl like 
you?” 

Of course I preferred the books; so grandma 
; Opened a cupboard, and took out half a dozen 

dingy little paper-covered books, which she 
spread upon the table. 

“Your aunt was a very sweet child,”’ contin- 
| ued the old lady. ‘These books were her treas- 

ures, and I think the world of them; she used to 
| look them over so often.”’ 
| Iventured to take one of the precious things 
in my hands, yellow and pale, and spotted with 
age. I turned every leaf with the utmost care. 
“How old was Aunt Rebecca when she died?” 
I asked, after a long pause. 

“Eleven years,”’ said grandma, softly; “eleven 
| the day she died; not much older than you. She 
| would have been fifty-five the 22d of this month 
|if she had lived. Well, it’s better as it is,’’ she 
! soliloquized, thinking aloud. ‘The Lord knows. 
He is always right. Poor little Rebecca!” and 
she went on, talking and groaning to herself, 
apparently quite forgetful of my presence. 


eha hed haan raading 
) 


| cles. 
| 


snerto- 


I, meantime, sat wondering if my aunt had 
looked like these prim pictures,—little children 
in high-crowned hats, short-waisted dresses, and 
leg-of-mutton sleeves. 

Pretty soon grandma came out of her reverie, 
and said it was time to goto bed. The bedroom 

opened from the large living-room, in which we 
| had been sitting. 

“Now you mustn’t be afraid, my dear,”’ she 
said, with her formal good-night kiss; “grandma 
will be close by.”’ 

Poor dear old lady! if she had but known it, 
that was the only thing I dreaded. The bed was 
O, so high! there was nothing to do but to climb 
for it, and presently I was sinking into & mass of 
feathers, with Betty’s white sheets and soft cov- 
erlets drawn over me., 

jrandma’s bed was in an alcove of the same 
room. Before it hung long chintz curtains of 
the most astonishing patterns. Birds, beasts 


“What is it, dear?’’ was the answer, in her 
usual placid voice. 
“Arc you very ill?” 


“Not uw. all, my dear. Perhaps I was dream- 


ing. I sometimes talk in my sleep.” 
Talk! O, it was anything but talking! I lay 


there trembling, till, quite exhausted with my 
fears, I fell asleep again. 

Once more I sprang up, with that strange feel- 
ing of terror. The moon poured its full rays into 
the waom, and mode it 9a light as day,—all but 
one corner, which was m shadow. 

That corner suddenly became an object of ter- 
ror and fascination. A tall figure stood there, 
with a death-white face, looking fixedly at me. 
It never stirred, neither did I. Ashamed to con- 
fess my fears, the thing had terrible power over 
me. I saw it move, bend, bow, but it never 
came from the corner, as I expected. 

I gazed and gazed, till it seemed as if my eyes 
would burst from their sockets. I grew cold; I 
shivered, as well as trembled. Stiffly my head 
laid against the pillow, as if glued to it. I never 
moved my eyes, even to wink, and I did not in- 
tend to until morning came. 

Perhaps sleep overcame me; perhaps I faint- 
ed. I cannot tell; but when I was conscious 
again, the red, warm’sun—O, the beautiful sun! 
—was pouring all over the room. Grandma had 
closed the door lest I should be disturbed. The 
birds were singing outside, and the teakettle 
quite as cheerfully, though with less music, sang 
inside, in the keeping-room. 

I could hear grandma's soft tread, as she moved 
carefully about, preparing breakfast; and when 
Iturned my glance to that dreadful corner, be- 
hold, there hung Betty’s long, black, winter 
cloak, surmounted by an old black bonnet, with 
a white lining, and a white frill. No wonder I 
took it for a ghost in the dim light. How lucky 
that I had not screamed! Now I should never, 
never believe in ghosts! 

Even Ralph looked upon me with more re- 
spect when he found that I intended to stay with 
grandma all the week, for no one dreamed my 
courage would hold out. 

That second night grandma regaled me with 
the story of the little children eaten by bears, 
because they had mocked the holy prophet. Of 
course I knew there were no bears near us, but 
I made diligent search among the trunks and 
| bandboxes before I went to bed, to be sure, for 
| had I not imitated my grandmother's cries in 
| the night to Ralph, and perhaps that was mock- 
ing her. 
| With the exception of a frightful thunderstorm 

on the third night, nothing occurred to trouble 
|me through the whole week except grandma’s 
: fitful groanings. 
| Betty’s visit over, I felt as if I had returned to 
| paradise when I entered my own little room 
| again for good. I was highly elated when grand- 
| ma sent for me. 
| ‘Now for the present!” Ithought. And when 
grandma went up stairs my heart beat so v'Idlv, 





| rest. 
| Dear mamma, she was laughing, too, while 
| my face was hidden. I knew that now. How 
could she help it? But she tried to comfort me, 
‘and told me how much grandma prized the 
blanket, and that it was a family heirloom, and 
I must try and make the best of it. 
| Suddenly I heard my father’s voice. He en. 
| tered the room with the despised blanket in his 
‘arms. 
| ‘Well, Amy, grandma has kept her promise 
| bravely,” he said. ‘‘It’s not every one, even 
| among her own, that blanket would have been 
| given to, And the chain is both rare and beau. 
| tiful.”” 
| J lifted my tear-stained face. 
“The chain? She didn’t give me a chain,’ ] 
| said. 
| “There you are mistaken, little one. You ran 
| away, she says, before she had time to present 
it. But here it is,—a lovely amber chain, with 
large gold and enamel clasps. What do you 
think of that for a necklace?” and he displayed 
the beautiful old jewels, that looked, in their 
setting, like drops of pure sunshine. 

“O!” and that was all I could say. But my 
| gratitude and love for the dear old grandmother, 
together with my consciousness that I hed done 
her injustice, so overwhelmed me that I just sat 
down and cried. 

All this occurred vears ago. The gocd old 
lady has long since passed to the better land, 
and some of the dear ones who then loved me 
are with her there; but her memory, and tle 
lesson I learned from that week’s experience, 
have remained, and I have no doubt have influ 
enced my decisions, and moulded my conduct 
in some of my most intimate relations in life. 





| +. 
For the Companion. 
THAT POUND OF BUTTER. 


The clear sunshine of a May morning picrced the 
lattice of the little back porch, and fell in golden 
lines across the neat floor and white pine table where 
Mrs. Tabitha Gibbons stood, with her sleeves rolled 
up, contemplating a tray of new butter. 

Mrs. Gibbons was supposed to be an honest wom- 
an; but an inclination to avarice had increased wilh 
years, and she was often heard to complain that the 
old ways of money-getting were too slow. This wa 
strongly her feeling this morning. 

“Butter is too cheap at twenty cents per pound,” 
she said to herself; “such butter as this, especially. 
This five-pound roll will bring only a dollar st 
Perkins’s, and I know he sifts chalk in his sugar, te 
make it go further, and sprinkles it with water to 
make it weigh more. 

“Is it a greater wrong to adulterate one article 
of produce than another? Lard is seven ccits 4 
pound. Nowif I mix equal quantitics of lard and 
butter, I shall get two dollars instead of one, and 
twenty cents a pound for the lard instead of seven.” 

“A false weight is abomination tothe Lord, buts 
just weight is His delight,’ spoke conscience. 

But avarice, after along struggle, was getting the 

better of conscience. Mrs. Gibbons continued her 
soliloquy, the tempter standing ready to help het 
dangerous reasoning. 
; “You've as good aright to cheat a little as your 
neighbor has. Every one for himself in this world. 
If you expect to always deal honestly, while others 
are all the time taking advantage of you, you cat 
expect to succeed.” ; 

The rule of measuring our conduct by our neigh- 
bor’s is hardly a Scriptural one, but Mrs. Tabitha 
did not stop to recall her early Bible training. Cs" 
tion suggested the possibility of detection; but she 
soon reasoned down that danger. Z 
| “Thrown in with dozens of other rolls, who wil 
| know I made it?” sheargued. “Ishall gains dollar 





by it, and count myself even with the grocer, who 
| gives me sanded sugar, that’s all.” 
The prospect of gaining a dollar in trade was pid 
much for poor, weak Mrs. Tabitha. Covctousness 
swept away the last barrier of principle, am (a8 "* 
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shall see) blunted even her ordinary foresight. | able had occurred. Every one but her husband, 


Temptation that makes people wicked does not, by | 
any means, Always make them shrewd. | 

With her wooden ladle she divided the butter in | 
two equal parts, of two and a half pounds each, and | 
placed in the centre of each roll an equal quantity 
of lard. It was a stupid deception, and its very stu- 
pidity showed how unaccustomed she was to such | 
dishonesty. But the deed was done; and the two 
five-pound rolls looked temptingly delicious, as they | 
reposed side by side upon a snow-white napkin, on | 
a white stone china plate. | 

“No one in the world could tell but that it was | 
genuine all through,” thought Mrs. Tabitha Gib- | 
pons, as she folded her arms and gazed at it with | 
growing complacency. | 


“Now I suppose Joshua (meaning her husband) | even then the remembrance of her wrong remained, | rying towards it when a sudden terror held her spell- 
would not allow that to go to market if—if he knew, | to quicken her sense of weakness, and warn her of | bound. Coiled near the flower lay a monstrous rat- 
| 


honest Joshua. He, good, simple-hearted man, 
launched out indignant invectives at the “miserable 
cheat’? who would perpetrate such an imposition on 
unsuspecting customers; and he secretly thought it 


| strange that the others did not join with him. 


In spite of the silence and considerate charity of 
Mrs. Gibbons’ friends, the story of the larded butter 
leaked out, and poor Uncle Josh, who still remained 
blissfully ignorant of the real offender, wondered 
that the butter market suddenly became glutted, so 
that their butter was no longer in demand, and that 
his good wife had lost all her former pleasure in 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 





frequently seen, huuting wild game upon the prai- 
rie, or fishing in the timber. As he committed no 
depredations upon the farmer's property, no one 
molested him, although his presence was unwelcome 


—to the Holbrook family, at least. 


One afternoon Dian was gathering flowers upon 
the bottom-land—as the damp, marshy place was 
called—which formed a portion of her father’s farm. 
It was a dangerous place to linger, for it was infest- 
ed by rattlesnakes, who hid among the tall, thick 
grass. Wild flowers grew in beautiful profusion 
there, and Dian had wandered heedlessly on until 
she had passed beyond the limits of the dry uplands 





manufacturing it. | where poisonous suakes were seldom seen. 


It was years before Mrs. Tabitha succeeded in | 


re-establishing her character above suspicion; and 


Her basket was overflowing, but she saw a flower 
of singular beauty a little farther on, and was hur- 


| 
| 
| 


Well, I don’t care; if Joshua Gibbons had only | the necessity of higher motives of life than over- tlesnake, motionless, yet horribly alert. 


looked ont for his own interests, and been as sharp 
ata bargain as other folks are with him, we might 
have been better off.” 

Mrs. Tabitha entered the village store with a hap- 
py conntenance, and awhite willow basket on her | 
arm covered with a nice cloth. | 

«What are you giving for butter?’ she asked. 
“Twenty cents for first-rate,” said the active little 
clerk in attendance. 

The butter was taken into an adjoining room, and 
Mrs. Tabitha, having completed her purchases, de- | 
parted. But somehow she did not feel half so proud | 
of her bargain as she had expected to. 

Asshe walked home, a sensation entirely new to 
her made her shy and solitary, and disinclined to 
look anybody in the face. She had made an extra 
dollar, but so far from congratulating herself, she 
had never felt less like exulting over anything than 
she did now. Totell the truth, she would gladly 
have given the whole price of the butter to have had 
itsafe home again. 

On her way she met Dea. Jones, an old and fa- 
miliar acquaintance. 

“Glad to see you, Tabitha; glad to see you,”’ broke 
ont the good man, in his cheery, breezy way. “Come 
upto my house to tea,—you and your husband. The 
minister will be there, and my wife won’t take no 
for an answer.” 

Mrs. Gibbons could not well refuse the invitation ; 
and after urging her to “bring Joshua, too, without 
fail,’ the deacon passed on. 

About an hour afterwards Dea. Jones entered the | 
store which Tabitha had left. 

“Have you any good butter?” 

“Yes, sir, as good as you ever saw,” auswered the 
village merchant, confidently; and leading the way 
tothe back room, he showed the two rolls broucht 
in by unhappy Mrs. Gibbons. 

“That is good butter,” remarked the deacon, | 
thrusting his pen-knife into one golden ball and! 
tasting it. 

“Who made it?” 

“Mrs. Gibbons. 
an hour ago.” 

“Tl take the whole of it, Mr. Perkins. 
will be delighted. 
for ever so long.”” 

That afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons, or Aunt 
Tabitha and Unele Josh, as they were familiarly 
called, repaired to Dea. Jones’ and found the minis- 
terand his wife already in the parlor. 

In due time all assembled around the hospitable 
board, the blessing was asked, and the meal began. 
The deacon showed signs of vexation as he spread 
his slice of bread with butter. He was not the only 
one who had noticed something: wrong. 

“My dear, where is that butter I ordered from 
Perkins’?”” and without waiting fora reply, called, 
“Sarah!” 

A red-faced girl answered the summons. 

“Get some of that butter that came this afternoon. 
This isn’t {it to eat.” 

“It's the virry same as did come, Misther Jones!” 
exclaimed the girl. “Bad luck to the wan that made 
that butther, anyhow!” 

“What do you mean?” sternly demanded the dea- 
con. “That was made by the best butter-maker in 
the county,” he continued, with a meaning glance 
at Mrs. Gibbons. 

The poor woman’s face, at the first mention of 
butter, had grown as red as a blood beet, but the 
deacon supposed it was the effect of his compli- 
ment. 

“Why, indade, sir,” protested Sarah, with great 
emphasis, “I mane that the butther’s all lairdy in- 
side!” And she slipped ont, leaving the company 
feeling very awkward indeed. 

Mrs. Tabitha Gibbons looked almost purple. But 
jndge of her confusion and horror, and the tenfold 

harrassment of the rest, when the girl returned, 
on a plate the very ball of butter from 
ch the offending lump had been cut. 

“That's itself, an’ ye can jes’ see how it looks,” 
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She left it here not more than | 


My wife 
We've been without good butter 
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reaching selfishness or greed of immediate gain. 
JEFF L. HARROUR. 
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For the Companion. 


Dian’s feet were rooted to the spot. She saw the | 
deadly creature, and heard the quick, sharp rattle, 
| warning her of swiftly-coming danger. A sickening 
| sensation overpowered her, when suddenly a foot- | 


step crushed the flower, and a dusky hand reached 


101 


“So much for the power of blue eyes and chestnut 
curls. It is a plain case of reforming love,” said 
Joel, laughing. 

“No one can say the Indian nature is wholly de- 
based anc cruel, after knowing Ke-o-kee’s history,” 
said D..n, looking thoughtful. 

“All for love’s sake,’ Joel again declared. 


For the Companion. 


A VISIT TO THE ROGUES’ GAL- 
LERY. 


It was nota pleasant place. Now and then a po- 
liceman strolled in, spoke to the man in charge, and 
strolled outagain. Rows of well-thumbed books 
stood on the table. We came with a clerical uncle. 
The place was the RoGuEs’ GALLERY, and Uncle 
Lacy had promised one of his parishioners to make 
inquiry concerning a poor girl who had been led 
astray. 

For this purpose we were here, looking over the 
albums, 2 sorry set of faces mecting our gaze. The 
detective who was on duty at that particular time 


THE HEIR OF OLD NA-O-WICH. j down, and the next that she was conscious of was | was old and wrinkled, though of a most imposing 


By Theodora R. Jenness. 


| the presence of Ke-o-kee, who stood with his foot 


aspect, tall and dignified. Ho was evidently pleased 


| cee 
In the Spring of 1872 a startling report was circu- | upon the dead rattlesnake, examining a wounded with my Cousin Milly’s sweet face, and when she 
| hand which had received the bite, with the stoical | paused at any particular picture, he was ready with 
| indifference natural to the Indian race. a story. 


lated among the settlers who owned farms along the 
Rock Creek range. 

It was declared that all the farms within a certain 
section did not rightfully belong to the present hold- 
ers, but were the lawful property of Indian heirs. 
The land had been sold by dishonest relatives 
while the owners of it were minors. 
therefore, a legal sale. The property had been 
bought of the dishonest relatives by unprincipled 


| speculators, who had paid but a mere trifle for it. | 


These speculators had sold it to the present owners 
at greatly advanced rates. 

An enterprising lawyer had learned the facts, and 
for his own profit had conceived the idea of restor- 


ing to the dusky children of the prairie their stolen | her breath and shudder. With scarce the movement | 


property. He had therefore gone to the Indian ter- 
ritory, whither the tribes had been removed, found 
the heirs, and offered to undertake their cases fora 
liberal per cent. of the value of the property he 
might recover for them. 

The most valuable of all the farms was owned by 


Mr. Holbrook, and was claimed by an Indian youth, | 


who was called Ke-o-kee, the heir of old Na-o- 
wich. 

Na-o-wich was an Indian squaw. She had re- 
ceived the land as a “head-right,”’ from the United 
States Government, and when she died, had left it 
to Ke-o-kee, her only heir. 

The incidents in this story grew out of the “Indian 


| Minor Difficulty,” as it was called. 


Joel and Dian Holbrook were planting corn, one 
morning, on their father’s.farm. Joel, mounted ox 
the planter’s cushioned seat in front, drove the span 
of noble bays, while Dian, picturesquely perched 
upon a little landing in the rear, turned the lever 
that scattered the corn along the furrow. 

They had stopped to rest a moment where the 
ploughed ground met the grassy prairie. 

“What do you say, Joel?”’ Dian exclaimed. “Per- 
haps we’re planting our crops for nothing this year. 
What if we should lose the farm? I wonder what 
sort of a savage the heir of old Na-o-wich is.” 

“He is young, so it is said,” replied Joel, “and has 
enough shrewdness and intelligence to turn us out 
of house and home, if his rights are established.” 

“Do you really think we shall have to give up our 
home ?”” 

“Not if father knows what he’s about. In this 
case might makes right. We've worked too long 
and too hard on this farm to be willing to turn it 
over to a shiftless Indian fellow.” 

“T know what I would do,” said Dian, lifting up 
her face, illumined with a clear, strong look. 

“Something that no one else would think of, I'll 
be bound,” returned Joel, a little sullenly. 

“Well, sooner than defraud the meanest human 
being of his rights, I would give up everything, and 
go out into the world with nothing but a clear con- 
science, and my two hands for helpers.” 

“White man’s daughter speak true. Red man’s 
son say she very honest,’’ said a strange voice close 
by. 

Joel and Dian turned quickly, and saw Ke-o-kee, 
the heir of old Na-o-wich. He was a tall straight 


than of an Indian brave. A black slouch hat, with 
waving eagle plumes, gave hima picturesque ap- 


from the ordinary Indian youth. 
Joel and Ke-o-kee looked at each other with mu- 


interest. 
“Poor Indian cheated very bad. 
no hunting-ground,” he added. 





she said, 
“O, carry it back 

Mrs. Jones. “We don’t want that Now. 

But the company had seen. There it was, tho nice, 


Jellow roll, sliced down the middle, and disclosing 


| tered, with contempt. 


It was not, | 


Own no rights, 


“Humph! an Indian’s idea of property. He'd turn | 
these well-tilled acres into a howling wilderness for | found its way into the Holbrook house, containing 
» carry it back, Sarah,” fluttered | the sake of making it a hunting-ground,” Joel mut- | an account of the hair-breadth escape of a com- 


| O, you've saved me at the cost of your own life!” | 
| cried Dian, with a white, horror-stricken face. “Can- 


| 


“I have been here a long time, miss,” he said. 


; “Perhaps you might not think it, but I am over sev- 


not something be done to save you? It must be very | enty, and thereare a good many curious histories 
| quick, or it will be too late.” | hidden away here ;’”’ he tapped his forchead. 


| Ke-o-kee was rapidly undoing a knifo from his 
| belt, pointing with his wounded hand, meanwhile, 
towards Dian’s house. 

“White girl must not stay. More death-rattlers 
‘here. Go! go!’ he said. 


“No, I can’t leave you here to die,’ said Dian, | 


' “You will die, and I shall be the cause of it.” 
Ke-o-kee’s next movement caused Dian to hold 
| of a muscle to indicate the pain he must have felt, 
| he cut away the flesh that held the wound, with the 
sharp blade of his hunting-knife. 
| “How could you do it? It is dreadful!” Dian 
exclaimed. 

Ke-o-kee made no reply, but stooped and picked 
the leaves from a wild shrub and bound them on his 
| hand. 
| Are you quite sure the poison cannot spread? 
Why did you risk your life for me?” said Dian, 
gratefully. “Iam one of those that you think are 
wronging you. Do you know, they say ’twill be de- 
cided that my father can keep this place. Then you 
will hate us all, for it is said an Indian never forgets 
an injury.” 

A sullen look settled on Ke-o-kee’s face. 

“Go!” exclaimed he, fiercely. “White girl's kin 
hate Indian, rob him, cheat him. Me kill no more 
death-rattlers to save white girl’s life.” 

Frightened at his manner, Dian left him hastily. 

Some of the Indian minor cases were decided in 
favor of the heirs, but owing toa flaw in the original 
title, the heir of old Na-o-wich was defeated. 

After the snake encounter, Ke-o-kee seemed to 
have disappeared from the vicinity of the Holbrook 
farm; but on the evening following the decision of 
his case, he came suddenly before Dian, as she was 
sitting under a clump of elms, a short distance from 
her father’s house, 

“Ke-o-kee tell white girl good-by. 
Soldiers,’ he muttered, gloomily. 

Dian had heard of the desperate Dog Soldiers of 
the far West. She knew the band was made up of 
Indians, the most of whom had been expelled from 
their different tribes for some disgraceful act. Dis- 
appointed Indians who had been rendered desperate 
by the failure of some cherished scheme, murderers 
and villains of the blackest dye, trained in the ranks 
of the Dog Soldiers. They lived by plundering 
alike their own race and the white man. 

“O, don’t do it! never join the Dog Soldiers!” said 
Dian, earnestly. “It would be a shocking thing! 

Why can’t you go to work and rise above your trou- 
ble? 
and you could stay right here upon this place.” 

Ke-o-kee shook his head with a hanglity refusal. 

“Heir of old Na-o-wich proud. No white man’s 
slave. Own land. Bad cheated.” 

“T ain so sorry,” said Dian, regretfully. 





Go join Dog 








“T shall 


| the white man has wronged you, why don’t you do 
something noble to make him your friend?” 





pearance, which made him seem a little seeceend There seemed a slight relenting in Ke-o-kee’s 


manner, as he said,— 
| “White man’s daughter has done Indian no 


| good-by.” 

With this he turned and walked away, and Dian 
| never saw him afterward, 
On the summer following, a frontier newspaper 


pany of emigrants, who were attacked by a band of 


Perhaps pa would hire you for a shepherd, ' 


Milly was looking now at a picture that seemed 

utterly out of place in the criminal record, a girl's 

face, so modest, so gentle and refined under its small 

| hat and drooping feather, that I was curious to know 
| what the old man had to say about it. 


| A Farmer’s Daughter. 

“Yes,” mused the detective, “it was very hard to 
believe there was any wrong in her. I couldn’t 
bear to ask her questions. Of course she played 
the part of rustic innocence to perfection, and de- 
clared she was just from the country. 

“T was new to this place myself, then, but bless 
you, in spite ef my faith in her, and her tears and 
blushes, she was an old offender; that is, it was the 
third time she had been caught shop-lifting. 

“She never stole expensive things, only such as 
spool-cotton and silk, buttons, needles, tape, and so 
forth. Lalways thought there was good in the girl, 
if she could have been placed under better influ- 
ences. 

“Once she told me her story. She was the daugh- 
ter of afarmer, and was kept pretty strict at home, A 
cousin of hers left for the city, and, not finding, work 
as readily as she expected, went on the stage of one 
of the minor theatres, as 2 sort of dummy. In her 
letters to the cousin at home, she spoke freely of the 
life she was leading, and so worked upon her imagi- 
nation that the girl ran away from home. 

“That was her ruin. She became acquainted with 
several very questionable characters, who finally in- 
itiated her in this way of living, and she grew to like 
| it, and displayed considerable skill in stealing. Poor 
| child! the last time she was sent up for five years. 
That finished her. 

“One day I happened to be walking through the 
city graveyard, when I saw a small group gathered 
|round a coffin. The face being exposed to view, I 
| recognized the poor little thing, older, but still pretty 
| and innocent-looking. The two sunburnt old people, 

crying piteously over her remains, were the aged 
father and mother, who had been sent for by the 
girl, when she was given up to die on a narrow 
pallet in the city poor-house.” 

The man shook his head and sighed, then smiled, 
when Milly asked him if all detectives were as ten- 
der-hearted as he seemed to be. 

“We have enough to harden us, Heaven knows,” 
he made reply. 


The Son of a Millionnaire. 

“There’s another good face,” said Milly, “a real 
mother's-boy face,’’ she added, as the rector came to 
look. 
| “A mother’s boy he was, too,” was the answer, as 
| the frank, fearless eyes seemed laughing into ours, 
jand the handsomely-curved lips smiled under the 
| brown moustache. ‘That boy was ruined before ho 
| came to his teens. Indulgence and plenty of money 








fellow, dressed rather in the costume of a hunter | never forget that you risked your life for me. If | prepared the way fora thieves’ lodging, the jail, and, 


| finally, the gallows.” 
“O, was he hung ?”’ shuddered I. 
“Yes, he was hung at the age of thirty-one. It’sa 
long story, as it happened many a year ago. His 
father died when he was a little child, scarcely ont 


tual defiance, while Dian viewed him with curious | wrong. Treat him kind. Ke-o-kee thank her; say | of his frocks, and very foolishly left his thousands 


jto his boy. Everything that heart could wish, he 
, had from his infancy. 
“His mother taught the servants to obey his light- 
est wishes. She even called her darling a prince. 
| The consequence was, he grew up a spendthrift and 
| agambler. He ran through all his money, beggared 


his mother, became a wanderer for years, and camo 


| Ke-o-kee heard the words, and answered with | Dog Soldiers, on the Smoky Hill route, near Pawnee | back an accomplished gamester. One night he got 


| fierce indignation. 


| Rock. 


}in a rowin a low gambling-house. After an im- 


its white centre,—the unmistakable evidence of de-| “White man’s son speak lie. Ke-o-kee work hard. | “The party must have all been murdered,” said | prisonment of two years, he murdered one man, and 


liberate frand. 


Good Mrs. Jones, the hostess, 
seemed as mue 


i distressed as any one. Busy with 


| Plough ground, plant corn, live like white man.” 


| “Poor fellow! I wish you could have 


a fair 
her cookery and other preparations, she had not | chance,” said Dian, kindly. “I'm afraid this land | 


| the report, “but for the timely interference of a 
| band of friendly Indians, by whom the Dog Soldiers 
were defeated, and severely chastised. The rescu- 


injured another for life, and suffered for his crime 


| the penalty of the law. 
| 
“How often have I seen the weeping mother hang- 


been present when her maid cut the butter for the | belongs to you by right; but it would ruin pa to lose | ers were led by a young Indian, of whose history | ing on his neck in an agony of sorrow. She died 


table. 


it.”” 


| nothing is known except that he gives himself the 


broken-hearted. Thousands of dollars were squan- 


But there could not long be any doubt who the | There was a slight softening of the hard lines! singular title of ‘Ke-o-kee, Heir of old Na-o-| dered by that young man, and rnin and death fol- 


real sufferer was, 
tongne | 


Upoa her 
By 


plate remained almost wholiy untasted. 


“Aunt Tabitha’s” usually glib| upon the dusky face, as Ke-o-kee listened to Dian; | wich. 
ost all power of locomotion, and the food | but he made no reply. With a slow, proud step, he| “How noble!” cried Dian, when she had finished would chop wood for a living than do the harm that 


turned and walked away. 


oo 


the account. “e's turned knight-errant, instead 


this time every one felt that something disagree- Ke-o-kee loitered abont the neighborhood, being | of joining the Dog Soldiers.” 






|}owed wherever he went. I had rather my boy 


boy has done. 
“How I wished that every young man in the 
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world could have heard that sad story, and 
looked on that face, so bright, so hopeful! 


The Little Milliner. 

“That,” said the detective, as we opened ata 
dark, gypsy face, ‘‘was a little woman who kept 
a small millinery shop, where people of the 
poorer classes bought their head gear. The little 
milliner grew rich rapidly, yet she still kept her 
shop in the same two dark rooms. 

“Her house up town was spacious and elegant. 
She drove to her place of business in a pretty 
little carriage. She wore the most expensive 
materials, fashionably and gracefully made. In 
fact, people began to wonder how she made 
money so fast, for very few of the wealthy pat- 
ronized her. 





THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER, 


At last one of our best city business houses 
was robbed to the extent of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, chiefly in silks, and shawls, and 
laces. The theft made a great stir, and by some 
accident a small piece of the lace was discovered 
in the little old-fashioned shop of the milliner. 

Then it gradually came to light that this ele- 
gant little woman was the leader of a gang of 
thieves, and had been for several years success- 
ful in her raiding on large stores of all kinds, 
She employed men and women to the number of 
twenty and thirty to sell the stolen goods, which 
they had done so far successfully, and she had 
grown rich in her unlawful business. 

“Her fine house did her no good after that, I 
suppose,” said Milly. 

“No, She exchanged it for another 
stone house, not quite so grand. A year ago she 
was pardoned out,—a woman prematurely old. 
You would not recognize her at all by her pic- 
ture. Her sentence was for ten years, and she 
went in looking like that.”’ 

Then he opened another book, and we saw a 
sorrowful, haggard face, pinched and wrinkled, 
and sad beyond description, 

“She won't live long,’’ he added, closing the 
book, ‘The doctors say she has contracted 
heart disease.”’ 

“The wages of sin is death,’’ said my uncle, 
who had been listening while he tured the 
pages. 


MISS. 


VY 
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THE MILLINER, 
“Ol!” exclaimed Milly, for she had turned toa 
face of wondrous and perfect beauty. 
“The Belle of the Park,” 
said the detective. She was posed as if in a 
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or mother, or sister, or anybody possessing ordi- 


nary judgment! But her parents were immersed 


in business or society, and the intimacy was 
maintained fora twelvemonth. Then the mis- 
chief was done. The man had gained a fatal 
and thorough influence over her, and at last per- 
suaded her to accomplish a secret marriage. 

“This was done. For another year the matter 
was kept a secret, and then the man was ar- 
rested for complicity in a heavy bank robbery. 
It was a terrible revelation for Maggie. The 
poor child confessed all. If she had then given 
him up, everything might have gone on smooth- 
ly; but she was blinded and passionate. She 
would go to the loathsome prison to see him; 
and at last her parents disowned her, and she 
went to live with her husband’s mother, a poor, 
hard-working woman, who sheltered her for her 
son’s sake. 

“At last he came out, and Maggie still clung 
to him. He began to show his true character, 
was cruel, abusive, but still she would not leave 
him, and at last became a partner in his crimes. 

“When arrested, she was living with him in 
fine style on Dash Avenue. They had both 
been manufacturing counterfeit money, and had 
been very successful. As a matter of course, 
she tried to screen her husband, but all her 
efforts failed. They were both put in prison, 


and she was the most beautiful woman that was 
‘valls, 


ever lodged within these stone 


and the 
most innocent-looking. 





oor 


They had one lovely little child, a girl, who 
was taken by some charitable lady, and is being 
well trained.”’ 

“Where is the mother now? in prison still?” 
asked Milly. 

“In the grave,”’ was the reply. 
a year she died.” 

Milly shut the book hastily. 
in her eyes. 

“T won’t look at another one,”’ she said. 
GARRY Moss. 


“In less than 


There were tears 


—- +9 
IMPEACHMENT. 

The discovery, early in March, that Gen. Bel- 
knap, the Secretary of War of the United States, 
had been guilty of bribery, gave the country a 
shock from which it has not yet recovered. That 
an officer so high in rank should have committed 
such a crime seemed impossible, until his own 
admission put the fact beyond a doubt. 

Belknap’s crime was that he received large 
sums of money from a post-trader named Marsh, 
as pay for appointing and keeping Marsh in that 
valuable office; thus selling his authority as a 
public servant for personal gain. 

The House of Representatives lost no time in 
passing “articles of impeachment,” and in send- 
ing a committee to lay those articles before the 
Senate. Gen. Belknap being thus impeached, our 
readers may be interested to know just what the 
process of impeachment is. We have derived 
this process from England, where it has been in 
use for many centuries. 

Impeachment means very much the same 
thing in both countries. By Webster's diction- 
ary you will find it defined as ‘‘the charge 
tration in his office.” 

In England, the House of Commons impeaches 








mood of deep reflection. There was nothing of 
evil in the large, lustrous eyes, and the lips were | 
as sweet and perfect as if no untruth had ever | 
passed their portals. And yet—and yet a sad | 
history indeed was hers, 

“The daughter of a wealthy citizen, she had, 
on her way to and from school allowed the gratui- | 
tous attentions of a handsome, dashing young | 
man. Every day he met her in the street cars, | 
talked with her at first about her lessons, of 
subjects interesting to a child of fourteen,—pre- | 
tended that he had a sister at school who very | 
much resembled her,—showed her a miniature | 
of a lovely girl, that flattered and interested her. 
“If she had only made a confidant of father, 


| 
| 
} 


the officer, and the House of Lords, sitting asa 
“high court of impeachment,” tries him, being 


then presided over by an officer especially ap- 


pointed for this purpose, called the “Lord High 
Steward.”’ 

There have been many impeachments thus 
tried by the lords, among the most famous being 
that of Lord Chancellor Meedesfield, early in the 
last century, and that of Warren Hastings, Gov- 
ernor-General of India, about eighty years ago. 

In the United States it is the right of the House 
of Representatives to impeach,—that is, to draw 
up and present the charges; and that of the Sen- 
ate to try the officer and if he is found guilty, 
to condemn hiin, 





brought against a public officer for maladminis- | 





When the President of the United States is 
impeached, the Constitution requires that the 
Senate shall be presided over by the Chief Jus- 
tice. This occurred, it will be remembered, 
when President Johnson was impeached. In 
other impeachments, the usual presiding officer 
continues to sit in the chair. 

It is only certain officers that can be thus im- 
peached in the United States. These are, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, ‘‘the President, Vice 
President, and all the civil officers.” Members 
of Congress, it has been decided, do not come 
within these terms, and cannot be impeached. 
They are tried by the House to which they be- 
long, and if found guilty, are expelled. United 
States Judges, but not Judges in the territories, 
can be impeached. 

The Constitution states, as the crimes for 
which officers are to be impeached, “treason, 
bribery, and other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors.”” Thus Gen. Belknap’s crime is distinctly 
mentioned as a subject of this kind of trial. 

The only punishment which can be inflicted in 
this country upon an officer found guilty of trea- 
son, bribery, or other high crime, is that of de- 
claring that he shall be removed from office, and 
shall never again hold any office under the Gov- 
ernment. 

The results of impeachment for treason in 
England, used to be far more severe. The guilty 
officer was “‘attainted,’’—that is, he forfeited not 
only his life, but his property, and his title, if he 
had any. 

The several States, as well as the United 
States, have the right of impeaching their of- 
ficers, the lower House of the State Legislature 
impeaching, and the Senate trying the case. 


+> 





UNKNOWN. 
“A soldier of the Union, mustered out,” 
Is the inscription on an unknown grave 
At Newport News, beside the salt-sea wave, 
Nameless and dateless; sentinel or scout 
Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 
Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 
Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 
And doomed battalions, storming the redoubt. 
Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 
In thy forgotten grave! with secret shame 
I feel my pulses beat, my forehead burn, 
When I remember thou hast given for me 
All that thou hadst, thy life, thy very name, 
And I can give thee nothing in return. 
LONGFELLOW. 


~or 


A RAILWAY IN CHINA. 

Among the most wonderful facts of recent 
years have been the changes that have taken 
place in the nations of the far East. Twenty 
years ago the vast country of China, and its 
neighbors, Siam and Japan, were but little fur- 
ther advanced than they were at the beginning 
of the Christian era. They had always resisted 
every attempt on the part of Europeans to intro- 
duce improvements of whatever kind, and 
seemed obstinately set on clinging to all their old 
customs and ways of doing things. This was 
especially the case with China. The Chinese 
seldom wandered from their “Flowery Land;’ 
they resisted commerce with Europe by force of 
arms; they were resolved that none of the mod- 
ern inventions should intrude upon their land. 
They thought themselves more civilized than the 
Europeans, and boasted that they already had 
everything to make them powerful in war, and 
contented and prosperous in peace. 

The Japanese were less obstinate. They trav- 
elled more, and were more easily induced to al- 
low a trade to spring up between their islands 
and the rest of the world. They received em- 
bassies, and at last began to send young men to 
Europe and America to be educated. Now there 
are many English and American officials in the 
service of Japan; and several years ago a railway 
was built between Yokohama and Yeddo. 

The news has recently come that a short rail- 
way line is to be built in China, between the 
large town of Shanghai and the little seaside 
town of Wasung. 

The distance between these two places is only 
nine miles. Wasung is the port of Shanghai, 
which lies that distance inland; and as far as 
mere convenience of travel is concerned, the 
building of this line is of but little moment. 

Its importance lies in the fact that after long 
years of stout resistance to the railway, which 
they have believed to be one of the most-to-be- 
dreaded foreign innovations, threatening all 
their old and sacred customs, the Chinese have 
at last allowed rails to be put down, and have 
thus opened the way to the building of railways 
all over that vast empire. It is hard to tell how 
they have been persuaded to permit a design to 
which they always have been so vigorously hos- 
tile. 

The railway between Shanghai and Wasung is 
to be built by English engineers, and will be 
controlled by an English company. Nothing is 
more clear than that it is only the beginning of 
many similar projects to be carried out in China, 

The strange sound of the locomotive whistle 

















in the valleys of China will warn the people tha 
a new force and genius has intruded itself upon 
them; and we may look forward toa not distant 
day, when railways will stretch across that vag, 
and now little-known empire, with its four hyp. 
dred millions of almond-eyed Celestials, from the 
Yellow Sea to the confines of Thibet. 

The Chinese are probably right in fearing tha 
the railway, and the changes which the railway 
can not fail to bring about, will create a reyoly. 
tion in many of their ancient customs and habits 
There are millions of Chinamen in the interjoy 
who are quite shut in from the world at large: 
who plod their lives away, in patient industry. 
and contentment with little, in utter ignorance 
of other peoples, habits and religions. 

To these the railway will bring a host of rey. 
elations. The Chinese will become traveller 
and will see more of each other and of the reg 
of the world than they have ever dreamed of, 

The Chinese dwell in a land which is so vag 
that within its borders are included the greatest 
variety of the products of the earth. It is known 
to contain precious metals and gems to a larg. 
extent, while the people are famous for the skil} 
with which they weave valuable cloths, carye 
wood and stone into an infinite variety of fantas. 
tic and tasteful shapes and designs, and make 
articles of every sort for use or ornament. 

The building of railways will open a large field 
for trade and commerce, and it is impossible ty 
guess the scope of the benefits which must thus 
result to the Chinese as well as to other nations, 
ie 

EMPHASIS IN SPEECH. 

We use language to make ourselves intelligible to 
others. We emphasize, in order that we may be 
more clearly understood. If we are anxious that 
there should be no mistake as to our meaning, we 
pronounce the words slowly and precisely. If we 
are speaking to a foreigner, we raise the voice and 
speak with deliberation. By the stress laid upon 
certain words and syllables, we call attention to 
them. 

Savage races go still farther. They are not quick 
to seize upon the signification of words, nor is their 
attention attracted to particular words by the stres 
laid upon them. They require, in order to clearly 
understand speech, to be assisted by the emphasisof 
the face, hands, arms and body. The speaker mus 
make himself intelligible by pantomime, gesture 
and attitude. 

Mr. Sayce, in a work on comparative philology, 
mentions a curious custom among the Gallas. “4 
Galla orator,” he says, “marks the punctuation of 
his speech by lashing a leathern whip which he holds 
in hishand. Thus a slight stroke denotes a comma, 
a harder cut a semicolon, a still harder one a full 
stop; while a note of admiration is represented bya 
furious cut through the air.” 

Of course a Galla orator never reads his speeches, 
nor does he clip or drawl out his words, as if to 
lazy to speak them. His whole body gives utter. 
ance. 











A GEYSER BATH. 

Near the head of Lake Taupo, in New Zealani, 
stands the volcano Tongariro. Like Vesuvius it 
has had its victims. Forty years ago it desolatedth 
village of Waihi, but all the inhabitants made their 
escape except the aged chief. 

The lake is usually approached on the southern 
side, through a sandy plain, studded with poisonow 
shrubs. “We lost a horse,” says a recent traveller, 
“in passing through, and a man who followed us¥% 
equally unfortunate.” 

Near the bank of a stream which flows into the 
lake is the village of Tokano. It is located here, 00 
for the sake of the stream or the lake, however, but 
for the geysers, which are here innumerable. Som 
are of water, some of mud, some merely of steal. 
Besides, there are great boiling vats of mud aol 
water, and little boiling caldrons. 

The natives find the neighborhood of the geys* 
very convenient, both for bathing and cooking pu 
poses, especially the former. Immediately on 0 
arrival at the village, the people offered us soap, and 
led us away to the bath. The air was filled wit) 
clouds of steam, and we had to be very careful * 
we walked, that we did not step into scalding pit 
falls. 

Soon we came to a patch of ground which ™® 
hard as stone, being covered over with a coating of 
flint. This formed a sort of platform, in which wer? 
three circular basins, as if scooped out in the ground, 
twelve feet in diameter, and im rably deep. 
The right and left pools were boiling, but the -” 
that was left (the middle one) was just right fora dip, 
and a curious scene it presented. Forty-eight p*™ 
sons were enjoying a bath in it. Most of them wer? 
hanging on round the edge, shoulder to shoulder, 
and others were sporting in the middle. We at on 
decided what to do. In another minute there we 
fifty bathers, all smiling, laughing, rubbing noses, 
or shaking hands with each other. 

The persons bathing were of all sorts and size 
and all, as the French say, “in archangel’s costume, 
—old tattooed grandsires, babies, hardly able ® 
walk, fathers of families, and mothers of the same, 
young men and maidens, boys and girls. The ¢" 
perfect propriety and decorum were observed: 
was amusing to see the little brown babies nestling 
in their fathers’ arms, The latter occasionally t 
the little things inte the midst, to show how the 
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could swim. They would sink for a moment, and 
then disclose a little brown, solemn face above the 
water, and straightway strike out for the edge. Here 
the babies learn to swim, even before they learn to 
walk. 

TRADITION AND MEMORY. 


The true genesis of all tradition is set forth in these 
lines, translated from the Welsh: 
The gray old man in the corner 
Heard the oy from his father, 
Which he had learnt from his own parent, 
And after them I have remembered. 

It was thus that the earlier poems were preserved. 
Being unwritten, even long poems, such as the “Tli- 
ad” and the “Eddas,” were transmitted from bard 
to bard, with greatest verbal accuracy. We whoare 
dependent on printed volumes as well as on our 
note-books and commonplace-books, have but a 
faint idea of the extent to which the memory can be 
cultivated among those who can neither read nor | 
write. 

Dr. Moffat, the venerable missionary, mentions 
the minute accugacy with which the Bechuanas of 
South Africa relate long series of facts and obser- 
vations. The saying is attributed to Caesar, that it 
was not lawful to commit things sacred to writing, 
and that it was not well to “have men neglect the 
exercise of their memory by trusting to letters.” 

A most striking illustration of the power and ca- 
priciousness of memory was exhibited in the case of 
the late Mr. Henry Hudson, of Concord, Mass. For 
many years, while managing editor of the New York 
Herald, a position which demanded attention to 
countless details, many of which required to be kept 
in mind for weeks and even months, he never made 
anote or even a slight memorandum. His memory 
never failed him, but always recalled the right thing 
atthe proper time. But when, for some reason, he 
began to jot down brief notes, his memory deserted 
him, and he was obliged to note down every thing 
he would remember. 





ore eee 
WORKING FOR AN EDUCATION. 

One of the most instructive parts of Dr. John 
Todd’s biography is the account of his struggles to 
obtain a college education. He had nobody to en- 
courage or to help him, but his own intense energy 
triumphed over the most formidable difficulties. 
He walked from Charlestown to New Haven, with 
his entire wardrobe under one arm, and his entire 
library under‘the other. 

Reaching New Haven early in the afternoon, he 
was at once examined, and found wholly unprepared 
to enter, but was admitted, under the condition of 
making up his deficiencies by subsequent study. He 
then started for Guilford to see an uncle, having 
three cents in his pocket, but hungry as a hawk, 
having tasted nothing since breakfast. Two cents 
were paid for toll at a bridge. When night came 
on, he lay down to sleep under a cedar tree, and 
woke in the morning, stiff, sore, and almost frozen, 
but with energy and hope unshaken. 

During his college course, he was obliged to sup- 
port himself by teaching, and in various other ways; 
but in spite of imperfect preparation, and of inces- 
sant work to pay his way, he was one of the best 
scholars in his class, and graduated with high honor. 
His success proves that a resolute will can conquer 
all obstacles. 

SN 2 ae 
ENTHUSIASM FOR SCIENCE, 

Oken, the famous German naturalist, had a small 
income, but an intense zeal for scientific discovery. 
He could not surround himself with the comforts of 
life, and at the same time obtain the books and in- 
struments needed for his scientific researches. He 
did not hesitate a moment in his choice; but, prac- 
tising the strictest economy in furniture, and cloth- 
ing, and food, spent freely for scientific objects. 

An American friend was once invited to dinner, 
and, to his surprise, found on the table neither meat 
nor pudding, but only baked potatoes. Oken him- 
self was too proud to make any explanation; but his 
wife, being more humble and less reticent, apolo- 
gized to the visitor for the scantily-spread table. 
Her husband, she said, was obliged to give up either 
science or luxurious living, and he had chosen to 
surrender the latter. 





A TURKISH JUDGE, 


A German nobleman, while journeying through 
Kurdistan, witnessed a primitive method of admin- 


istering justice. Arriving at the town of Zewanduz 
he sought the Cadi, as the village Judge is called 


He found him holding his court in front of the cara- 
vansarai. On the nobleman handing to him, by way 
of introduction, a firman from the Turkish Govern- 
ment, the Cadi carefully unfolded the document,— 
it was about a yard long,—prostrated himself before 
the signature of the Sultan, which was at the top of 
the writing, and then read to the listening crowd the 


entire contents of the long-winded document. 


On concluding the reading, the Cadi resumed the 
t| Here are two anecdotes of that genial wit, Rev. 
to recover arrears of wages, amounting to six grans, 
& gran being about twenty cents. The procedure 
Was by word of mouth, the bystanders expressing 
their opinions from time to time, without being 
called upon to do so. The Cadi gave judgment that 
four grans should be struck off the claim, and that 
two should be allowed, on the plaintiff taking an | fellow lives near here,—Syduey Smith, [ believe,’ 


consideration of the case before him. It was a sui 


On three days of the week, 
she added, they lived on potatoes and salt, and 
though at first it seemed like scanty fare, they had 
come to enjoy it, and to be perfectly content with it. 
We are afraid that few American students would 
carry their enthusiasm to such a point of self-denial. 


oath that they were due him. The losing party ap- 
pealed to the bystanders, but met with no sympa- 
thy. The whole proceedings bore more the charac- 
ter of a common deliberation than of a court, in 
which judgment was given by one Judge. 





+o 
A POKER PORTRAIT, 


Portraits burnt on wood by a hot poker are not 
uncommon, but few of them are of such historical 


Nevada. It isa portrait of Daniel Webster, drawn 
about thirty years ago, under circumstances which 
are thus told by the Carson Appeal: 


Old Bostonians may, perhaps, remember that in 
the time that now seems olden, on an old building 
that looked more like an adobe than a brick, that 
stood at the corner of ‘Court and Tremont Streets, 
appeared the signs of Daniel Webster, as attorney- 
at-law, and of Healey, a portrait painter. The lat- 
ter has long been nearly as famous in his profession 
as Webster wasin his. One day Healey and a friend 
dined out with another friend, in whose library hung 
a portrait of Daniel Webster. 

While at the house of his friend Mr, Healey re- 
frained from criticising the portrait of Webster; but 
on leaving, late in the evening, Healey and his com- 
_— went to Healey’s rooms. As they entered, 

ealey said,— 

“Now Lam going to show you that Ican makea 
better likeness of Daniel Webster with a red-hot 
— than that hanging up in the library of our 

riend.” 

Accordingly he stuck his poker in the grate of hot 
coals, and when it had been there long enough to 
receive a white heat, he drew it out and went to the 
door, and on a panel drew the picture of the great 
Webster. 

The panel was cut out by some admirer of both 
Webster and the great artist, and finally fell into 
the possession of Mr. Daggett. As high as eight 
hundred dollars has before now been offered for it 
and refused. Mrs. Daggett, when the great fire oc- 
curred in Virginia City, says she saw that likeness 
on her bureau, and grabbed it in her flight from the 
conflagration. That was about all there was saved 
from the house, but she says she hung to that with 
fearful tenacity, as she knew how highly it was 
prized by her husband. 


WARNING TO BEER-DRINKERS. 
Bad habits produce their worst effect upon the 
soul; but usually the body feels their first mischief. 
An abused body leaves one unprepared to be sick, 
as truly as moral badness leaves one “unprepared to 
die.” Here is a “temperance lecture,’ as good as it 
is short: 





Sir Astley Cooper was once called to a beer-drink- 
ing drayman, who was a powerful, fresh-colored, 
healthy-looking man, and had suffered an injury in 
his finger, from a small splinter of a stave. The 
wound, though trifling, suppurated. He opened the 
small abscess with his lancet. He found, on retir- 
ing, he had left his lancet. Returning for it, he 
found the man in a dying condition. The man died 
in a short time. Dr. Gordon says, “The moment 
beer-drinkers are attacked with acute diseases, they 
are not able to bear depletion, and die.” 

Dr. Edwards says of beer-drinkers, “Their is- 
eases are always of a dangerous character, and in 
case of accident, they can never undergo even the 
most trifling operation with the security of the tem- 
perate. They almost invariably die under it.” 


a nn 
PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


Dr. Johnson was a great scholar, thinker and writ- 
er, but he would express his thoughts in a style 


tionary words, was known as “Johnsonese,.”” Plain 








an illustration : 


of earth, used in thatching. 


our road these two hours?” 


I can see, tired or not.” 
—__+o+—____ 


PROTECTING THE JURY. 





into a jury box. 
Constitution tells it, the jury box in Georgia doe 
need a little more protection. 


as he read to them the proceedings of the Legisla 
ture from the Constitution yesterday. When he go 
down to the bill “to protect and preserve unimpairec 
the right of trial by jury,” old Si spoke up: 


jury?” 

“Dat means a ar I’m a-tellin’ yer! 
good thing!” replied Pete. 
»|  «?Splain it, den! Whar’s the necessaryness fo 
+| it?” urged Si. 

“Wy, dis way,” said Pete. “Dar’s a 
down dar at the depot what was on de jury de odde 
day, an’ I hear him tellin’ how dat he didn’t want te 


The bill then received unanimous approval. 


+> 
+o 





SYDNEY SMITH, 


Sydney Smith: 


and said,— 











interest as one owned by a Mr. Daggett, of Carson, | 


which, for its peculiar construction, and use of dic- 


folks could not readily understand the doctor’s or- 
dinary conversation, of which fact this incident is 


When Dr. Johnson was travelling in the High- 
lands of Scotland, he came up to a peasant who was 
employed in paring turf to cover his hut,—in other 
words, casting divots, the Scotch name for thin sods 


“Pray, sir,’ cried the lexicographer, “can you 
point out the way to the most contiguous village, for 
we are dreadfully fatigued, having deviated from 


“You are tired wi’ divoting two hours!” replied 
the rustic, scornfully; “I have been diroting since 
four o’clock this morning, and must do so as long as 


Some one has said the main result of three hun- 
dred years of Anglo-Saxon agitation, revolution and 
fighting, is to put twelve honest and intelligent men | 
If this story is true, as the Atlanta 


Some negroes were listening to one of their color 


“What’s dat mean? Who’s a-gwine to hurt de 


Dat’s a 


emman 


*gree wid de rest ob ’em, when a big feller came up 
an’ tole him ef he didn’t ’gree in bout two secon’s, 
dat he bust him wide open! What you think ob 


In speaking of a certain journey, he said, “Most 
people sulk in stage-coaches; I alwaystalk. On one 
occasion, a gentleman in the coach with me suddenly 
looked out of the window as we approached York, 


“There is a very clever man, but a devilish odd 





| “*He may be an odd fellow,’ said I, taking off my 
hat to him, ‘and I dare say he is, but odd as he is, he 
is here, very much at your service.’ Poor man! I 
thought he would have sunk into his boots, but I 
thought better to tell him at once, or he might pro- 
ceed to say I had murdered my grandmother, which 
I must have resented, you know.” 

The same reverend gentleman was so aware of the 
badness of his writing, that in a letter to a friend 
who wished to see one of his sermons, he says, “I 
would send it to you with pleasure, but my writing 
is as if a swarm of ants, escaping from an ink-bottle, 
had walked over a sheet of paper without wiping 
their legs.” 


| 2 











WASHINGTON’S DIGNITY OF MANNER. 
Washington was characterized by remarkable re- 
serve and dignity. He was courteous to all, but in- | 
| timate with none, at least, not to the extent of al- 
lowing any one to take the smallest liberty with him. 
Whether it was due to art or nature, the fact was 
apparent that his associates in the army and in poli- 
tics were kept at a distance. There was a line, not 
formally drawn, but recognized by all, over which 
none passed. The only authenticated instance of 
transgressing this line, and its result, is thus told by 
Hon. John Cochrane, of New York: 


After the Revolutionary War, Washington and 
many of the army officers, then living in New York, 
met frequently in each other’s houses. My grand- 
father, Dr. John Cochrane (Surgeon and Director 
General of the Military Hospital of the Army), at- 
tending at one of these, had directed his son, my 
uncle, then a lad, to come in the evening and escort 
himhome. As the son of the doctor, he was admitted 
to the dining-room, where, in the midst of their hilar- 
ity, he saw Gouverneur Morris, who was talking, turn 
suddenly towards Washington, next to whom he was 
seated, and clapping him on the back, heard him 
ery out,— 

“Wasn't it so, old boy?” 

Washington, my uncle said, sat unmoved, and a 





which soon after quietly broke up. It was under- 
stood that the scene was occasioned by a wager that 
a liberty could be taken with Washington. 


is 
ONE’S OWN STEWARD. 
An old refrain teaches that those who would thrive 


by the plough, must either follow it or drive. This 
incident illustrates the same idea of business: 


“T cannot conceive,” said one nobleman to anoth- 
er, “how it isthat you manage. Though your estate 
is less than mine, I cannot afford to live at the rate 
you do.” 

“My lord,” said the other, “I have a place.” 

“A place? You amaze me. I never heard of it 
till now. Pray, what place?” 

“T am my own steward.” 





A NEAT PORTFOLIO. 





This is well made, with four pockets, for writing paper 


death-like silence fell upon the whole company, | 


GASKELL'S COMPENDIUM. 





Instruction in Penmanship is by far the handsomest yet 
issued. Those who have seen only the early editions of 
the Compendium ean scarcely conceive to what a degree 
of perfection and completeness this work in its later edi- 
tions has been brought. The price remains the same. 

Every young person should have it. Agents now selling 
this work in many cities and villages, will furnish you a 
copy at once, saving you the trouble and expense of writ- 
ing forit. Butif there is no agent in your place that you 
know of, enclose the amount (one dollar), and send to 
us, and we will send it post-paid by return mail, and give 
you the agency for your locality, should you desire it, if 
no one is before you. 

0 It is not sold at the bookstores. 


NEW ACENCIES. 

We give below a list of new Agents appointed since last 
advertisement. For an extended list, see the PENMAN’s 
GAZETTE. 

SONS BD. TAT 55s cscstesnccrcsctscenens Salem, Oregon. 
ee errr rere Helena City, Montana. 
Py s+ s-oscescevesecsseveesses Otter River, Mass. 
$ense Mt. Etna, Iowa. 
.. Hudsonville, Mich. 
Richins Sekewse $e ei noieka tinned Covert, Mich. 
cebacbechancakakeoe La Cygne, Kansas. 
eedocesevesecccesenes Brownhelm, Ohio, 
OS errr rr rr Terry Swan’s Island, Me. 
Se reer Clay Centre, Kansas. 
EN EE: Tewksbury, 
Willie H. Phillips . i 
Willie B. Morrow 
James Allen 
M. W. T. Negt 
Wm. J. Beil 
Vail 








Frank Tambling.................05 
Ned Ormdorf. 
James Tooze.. 





































Walter S. Bronson .. 

WA, BOO. wocccsccccccces 
Frank B, Davis 
Clinton Carrow .. 
PER Be onscccccecceseseees 
i) 8 an 
ee B. Ogsbury 

: Sets 


a 
‘ark 
Jewett City, Conn. 
.... .Hartford, Ky. 
... Waubeek, lowa. 
-Cowlesville, N. ¥ 








...- Fairfield, Me. 
..-Radnor, Ohio. 
§ rville, Mass. 
Frederickton, N. B. 
.. DesMoines, Lowa. 
Sulphur Springs, Ills. 
..-Butteville, Oregon. 
seecaeneennll Ashley, Pa. 
-Henrietta, Nebraska 


Ridgefield, Ils. 


Clark Stephens 
John Davies ... 
Herbert Child.... 
W..H. Turwilliger 








Anton Ellingson. ......ccccccccecccccces Northwood, lowa, 
James Dickson ........ North Ridgeville, Ohio. 
Levi N. Fouts .....cccosccccccccccccccces West Point, Ind. 
Thomas J. Stilwell. ..............008 


... Fremont, Ohio. 
Win. O. Applebee. .. Pioche, Nevada. 


Albert H. Jones ... 





J. Wh, MORE. «so ccsvcscccces Nevada, lowa 
L. L. Cromwell Salem, Oregon. 
OO Se ee Glascow, Wis 
id diiie 66405406 0seeences: 46e6nsmeeenanee -on, Wis 
B., Wee BIOWB 0... cccsccveccccesecccescoce Hope Valley, R. I 
Matthew R. Morrow .....ccccccccsesecseccce lalifax, N.S. 
Ds ic MEINE 5.0 cscccvccvsesccccsves Brush Creek, Iowa, 
BE Ba NIUE, occ nc ccsevenscedsce Pickrelltown, Ohio, 
Henry G. Barnes... hey eee! Corning, Iowa. 
Arthur W. Cha: .. North Conw: N.H. 








and letters,—and with blotting leaves. It has lapel with 
lock, so that it can be fastened. Its size is 10 by 7 inches. 
It is covered with dark embossed cloth, and is a very con- 
venient and desirable writing companion. Sent to any 
address, post-paid, on receipt of price 75 cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 





Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
» the materials formaking 

a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
10 in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book), it is 
quite easy to make other 
flowers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 
ting Pin, Metal Roseleaf 
Mould, a Brush and the 
Instruction Book. 











| 





3| Price $1. 





OUR SALES DEPARTMENT 


l ornamental. Our Illustrated Premium List sent free. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





price by 
r PERRY MASON & CO., 


{ Youth’s Companion Office, 
5 


41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 


r 
r 


Embraces a large variety of articles, both practical and 


Any of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


vay, 
Chicopee Falls, Be 
.-.( Travelling), Cal. 
... Richmond, lowa. 
. Bolton, Lancashire, 


E, W. Chapin . 
W..H. Daily 
J. Boller. 
John Cle 

















England. 
Eugene Chamberlin.........ceccssscseceee Franklin, Towa, 
Chas. H. Simpson .... ... Littleton, N. i. 
J. Th. BRE. 00000 - Boyd Lake, Me. 


F. N. Horton.... 
John G,. Rowan, eeeeoccoseses 
Sdwin M. Collins........... 

Chas 


scone Walpole, N. H. 
Northampton, Mass. 





-«.. Ashburnham, 







Charley Blanchard . «North Uxbridge, M: 
Ben}. F. ROGGE .scccecccccvesccccssoocve Westboro 

Henry Fi. GERF. cccccccc es ccccscccceucsvesossce yes 

Geo. AlCZANAET ...cccceccsccccvcees -Fort Recovery 

Bred BtOAGAT .ccccccscccseccccccccccesveess Spencer 

J. A. Adkins ........ Monmouth, Oregon. 
a ae rver’s Harbor, Me. 


Howard M, Vantuy! Denmark, Iowa. 


Emery Humphrey 










= 5” RRR E Re. North Bend, Wis. 
8 tere ....-Chenoa, Ils. 
iy sR ueenctseccedeeccaeseersees .. Tabor, Iowa, 
Cie IIR. caiknceccceecese Little Sioux, Iowa, 
Sa 0 sear, ...-Pontiae, Ohio, 
Lowell 8. Eastman......... Reed’s Corners, N.Y. 
PEE hs IONE. 0 c0cc nce ccvcesseones Ellismore, Kansas. 


If, in the haste of preparing this list for the printer, we 
have omitted any agent’s name (this month's appoint- 
ment), we shall be oWliged, if our attention is called to it, 








Remember that if you are three thousand miles distant, 
your letter will reach us just as safely, if you register or 
send money-order. It costs butatrifle more. We receive 
letters every day from all parts of the Pacific coast, from 
the territories, the extreme South and Southwest, as well 
as from adjoining States. They all come safely. Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Manchester, 
(a New Hampshire. _4) 


The Penman’s Gazette, the new illustrated 
monthly paper for young people and teachers, has at- 
tained an immense circulation! All the Compendium 
agents take it, all the business colleges, and a large nuin- 
ber who have bought and are now using the Compenditn. 

(te SPECIAL OFFER. To enable all to see this 
beautiful paper, we will send a specimen copy free to al 
who send their address plainly written on a postal card 
within the next ten days. 





THE DAVIS LEVEL AND TOOL CO., 
SRRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Carpenters’ and Machinists’ Hardware, 





and Inclinometers, 


| el Glasses, Improved Iron Bench Planes. 


Also an endless variety of Tools for Ca 
Gauges, Machinists’ Serew Drivers, 
Breas 


and Machinists’ Scratch — etc., etc. 
preter gente as t ¢ 





e 
ware, Patented Articles, etc., on royalty or by contract. 
| (er Send Stamp for Mustrated Catalogue and Price-list 


Adjustable Spirit Levels, Plumbs, 
| Iron Pocket Levels, Builders’ Levels and Lev- 


y nters and 
Machinists’ use; such as Calipers and Dividers, Surface 
Hack Saws and 
t Drills, Thread Ganges, Saw Clamps, Carpenters’ 


ture of Light Hard- 


he March Number, now ready, gives a portrait 
and biographical sketch of Prof. H. B. McCreary, the 
well-known penman of Central New York, principal of 
Utica Business College; two very handsome specimens of 
ornamental flourishing; articles on penmanship by the 
editor and others; stories, poetry, school and personal 
news; book notices; a complete list of new Agents for 
Gaskell’s Compendium in all parts of this countgy and 
Canada; ete., ete. 
A copy of this number will also be sent free to all order- 
ing the Compendium this month. b 
\r> If you don’t get returns from your letter within 
ten days, at. the farthest, please write again. All letters 
are promptly answered, and if you write the second time, 
it will sive us an opportunity to hunt up the missing 
matter, Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, 
“| N. H. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





of copper utensils in the preparation of food will 
in some measure account for the presence of the 
metal, but these chemists say that in minute 
forms it may be found in the liver and kidneys 
of persons of every age, sex, or mode of life. 
Brass is a composition made of copper and zinc 
Now if chemists will find zinc in the body, we 
may perhaps infer why it is that certain persons 
are so “brassy.” 
eee 
AN INTERVIEW WITH LIGHT- 
— NING. 
For the Companion. Dr. Franklin cultivated an acquaintance with 
DR. JOHNSON’S SILVER CUP. lightning, and got on rather familiar terms with 
A VERITABLE INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THAT EmINENT| it. But we believe he never went up quite to 
WRITER. where the “‘tricksy spirit’ lives, and made it a 
“Dear little treasure, must we part? Fi n ; _— » @ . 
Gift of that loved one, fond and true; om, an fe — ye Raat ae Tie, Ghee, of 
O mother, it would break your heart Colorado, did. A Western exchange relates 
m.. night Fp wee hey, Lae nel how this gentleman climbed Mt. Lincoln with a 
From iny lone garret turned away; Fi - vs . ¢ — 
Weary and chilled, with half-clad feet, man and two dogs, one summer day several 
Nor have I tasted bread to-day! years ago, and what sort of reception he met 
there. 
Mr. Stone observed a heavy cloud approachin 
- y ing aR 
rapidly fiom the north-west, sweeping furiously 
through a congeries of rugged peaks, roaring 











“O precious relic! I could fill 
‘This tiny cup with burning tears, 
Hoping ’gainst hope, so wretched, ill,— 
Yet glorious inspiration cheers! 
The last, last treasure I possess, 
Sold to preserve life’s flickering flame; 
Though Fate would rather mock than bless, J - . 
Still Genius struggles for a name! summit upon which they stood. When the cloud 
reached the side of the mountain, driven by a 
fierce wind, it rose rapidly towards the summit. 
While gazing at it, Mr. Stone stretched his 


“Dear souvenir of youth, farewell! 
The hand of greed on thee is laid; 
Midst richer toys awhile to dwell,— 
‘The heartless monger’s stock in trade, 
Yet long in holy Mem'ry’s q 
Though led by circumstance and Fate, 


to give out a sound like the buzzing of a large 
Will this lost treasure, cherished, dwell 
Verchance mid joys that come too lite!” 








bug or beetle. Very soon this buzzing and snap- 
’ ping sound seemed to be all around them, and 
, , more particularly in their hair. 

The other man, whose bushy locks were so 
long that they hung down to his shoulders, sup- 
posing that a bug had really got into his hat, 
took it off, when, behold, his hair rose and stood 
on end, giving him an appearance at once ludi- 
crous and hideous. Mr. Stone, whose hair was 


Its finer sense to please, how heeds 
The world the sacrifice we bear? 
How oft the flower-crowned height recedes, 
And prizes melt in higher air! 
Fame’s monolith in grandeur lone 
Far from a rosy pathway stands; 
We find few names upon its stone, 
Yet seek a name with tireless hands! 


louder and louder as it approached the loftier | 


GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





For the Companion. 
LOVED IT. 


In the archives of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society may be seen a curious copy of the 
New Testament, whose production was indeed a 
labor of love. It is all written by hand, but by 
no means elegantly done,—the crude, cramped 
chirography betraying the toilsome patience of 
one little used to the pen, rather than the rapid 
dexterity of a professional copyist. 

This singular volume is the work of a poor 


lrish laborer, whose education was better than | 


his advantages, aud whose thirst for the Word 
of God conquered every difficulty to obtain it. 

In the county of Cork, when copies of the 
Scriptures in the native language were a novelty 
and a rarity, a Protestant peasant learned that 
one of his neighbors, a country gentleman, owned 
a copy of the New Testament in Irish, and went 
to his house to ask the loan of the book. 

“What would you do with it, my man?” 
the gentleman, kindly, but in some surprise. 

“T would rade it, sir; and if ye'd let me ‘ave it 
that long, I'd write it off, an’ be kapin’ a copy 
o’ me own.” 


said 


“Why, how could you possibly do that?” 
claimed the gentleman, still more surprised, 
“T can rade and write, sir.” 


eX- 


“But where would you get the paper?” 

“T would buy it, sir.”’ 

“And pen and ink?” 

“Faith, 'd buy them too, sir.’ 

“But you have no place nor conveniences to 
do such work. How would you manage that?” 

“Ah, thin, where there’s a will there’s a way. 
Maybe your honor wouldn’t be willin’ to lind 
the book?” 


“Well, well,—really, my man,—I don’t know | 


where I could get another copy, and I should 
feel reluctant to let the volume go out of my 
house, especially for so long a time. 
come here and read it, you know.’’ 

rhe poor peasant was evidently disappointed. 
But he made one more appeal, 

“Beg pardon, yer honor, but if ye’d jist allow 
me to sit in yer hall, now, Teud come up whin 
me wurruk’s done in the day, an’ write it off in 
the avenins.”’ 


You might 


The -gentleman was so struck with the pious | 


sincerity of his humble neighbor that he granted 


his request, and for months a candle and a place | 
in his hall were allowed the poor man, till he | 


had actually copied every word of the New Tes- 
tament. 

Let any of our young readers try the same 
task, and then say if aught but pure love for the 
precious Word could supply the zeal and patience 
necessary to finish it. 

Years afterward a printed New Testament was 
presented to the Christian peasant, when he gave 


up his manuscript copy to the Society, which has | 


since kept it as a relic. 
*?o - 
COPPER IN THE BODY, 
All of us have long known that there is 
“brass,”’ and much of it, in some persons. But 
we are now told by two French chemists that 
there is copper in the human system, The use 


shorter and lighter, then took off his hat, and | 
found his hair affected in the same way. He 
then extended his hand towards his companion, 
when a chain of electric sparks flew out of the 
ends of his fingers, although covered with a thick 
glove, until an equilibrium was established. 
Meantime, the buzzing kept up all around. 





| them got upon the snow and engaged in frolic- 
; some gambols, as if in a high state of enjoyment; | 
| but they were partially sheltered from the wind, | 


A bank of drifted snow lay upon the north-east 
side of the summit. Two dogs which were with | 


which then swept like a hurricane across the 
summit. 

Mr. Stone threw a stick a little way above | 
them, which one of the dogs ran to pick up, but 
just as he reached it, the wind struck him, and 
with it an electric shock, which caused him to 
| utter a loud ery, and take to his heels down the 
|side of the mountain, with his hair like the tail 
of an angry or scared cat. | 

The next sensation was an almost unendurable | 
pricking, as if their entire bodies had been cov- 
ered with stinging insects, or as if a fine needle 
had been “en to every pore, while sparks 
were flying from one man to the other, and from 
one object to another continually, with still more 
vigorous buzzing and snapping sounds. Utter- 
ing a strong exclamation of terror, the bold 
mountaineer sprang from the summit, and de- 
|scended the side of the mountain about fifty 
| feet, and Mr. Stone followed him. 








—-- +o 
A CLIMBING ELEPHANT. 

| Proofs of the worth and sagacity of the ele- 
| phant, and his fidelity as the friend of man, are 
jas old as history. But a more thrilling example 
of valuable power and courage in this noble ani- 
mal was never known than this, found in an ac- 
!count of an adventure by M. Rousselet, who em- 
| ployed the elephant in a great part of his travels 
jin India. At one time he was caught in a dread- 
| ful storm, in a march which he had unwisely at- 
|tempted in the rainy season. The rain fell in 
| torrents, the lightning played in violent streaks 
|along the ground, and the thunder broke in in- 


;cessant peals from the sky. It was necessary, 
| in the course of the march, to ford a stream that 
had been swollen by the deluge into a deep and 
jfurious torrent. M. Rousselet, his travelling 
| companion, and the mahout were mounted upon 
}a single elephant, which was directed towards 
the raging current. 





The sagacious beast, writes M. Rousselet, ap- 
proached the water, sounded it for a moment 
| with his trunk, as though to test the force of the 
| stream, and then fell back, uttering two or three 
cries, like the sound of a clarion, as if to protest 
against our temerity. | 

A touch with a pike on the crown of the head 
; warned him, however, that we were not inclined 
to dispute about the matter; and bravely resign- 
ing himself, he dashed into the water. His 
| heavy bulk seemed insensible to the strength of 
the current; yet it was omy by letting himself | 
drift for a few hundred yards that he could reach | 
the opposite bank. There he had already plant- 
ed his forefeet on the ground, his crupper round- 
ed, and we had arrived in port, when suddenly 
his feet slipped, and he fell back heavily into the 
torrent, causing the water to dash upward above 
our heads. 

A terrible ery of anguish escaped our lips, for 
| we were lost! The elephant, bewildered and | 
| desperate, was floating along, carried away by | 
| the stream, and we could even bear the yoaring 
| of the falls of the Betwah in front of us! 

All at once the intelligent animal appeared to 
stiffen his body. We felt him swimming. He 
left the bed of the current, and soon we touched 
the bank. But there a fresh difficulty awaited | 
us, We found ourselves facing an almost per- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| the reply. 


MARCH 30, 187, 





pendicular bank of clay from eight to ten feet in 
eight. 

| The elephant buried his feet in it, kneading 
the muddy earth, and, making it yield under his 
repeated efforts; he at length succeeded in hol- 
lowing outa passage. We had reached half-way 
to the top,—the ground was almost within reach 
of our hands, and below us was the torrent, 

| roaring, dashing down ten yards farther off, over 
the ruins of the dyke. 

| <A single false move of the animal would have 

| been certain death to us; but the elephant seemed 


| to be as sensible as ourselves of the imminence | 


of the peril, and he worked on with incredible 
energy, excited by his mahout, who caressed 
and supplicated him in touching accents. 
times the whole mass of his hide was convulsed 
with a nervous tremor, and he uttered low, 
laintive cries. At last, after a quarter of an 


1our’s labor, the elephant’s back reached the | 


level of the ground, when we leaped on the bank, 
and, relieved of our weight, he soon after joined 
us. It may be imagined with what feelings of 
gratitude I embraced the brave animal to whom 
we owed our lives, 


“> 
+o 


AlT ECCENTRIC DEACON. 
New England has begotten almost as many 
eccentric characters as Old England. 
these, an early settler of Lyme, named Reynold 





He was a rich landholder, a militia captain, 
and a deacon of the church. He professed to be 
governed by Divine communications. On one 
| occasion he announced that the Lord had direct- 


g 


ed him to distribute his cows among the poor. | 
| A shiftless fellow, who was omitted in the dis- | 


| tribution, finally went to the deacon and said he, 
j too, had received a communication from the 
| Lord, who had sent him there for a cow. 
| “Of course, then, you must have a cow,” was 
“But what sort of a cow did the 
Lord say I must give you,—a new milch or a far- 
row?” 

“*A new milch cow, sir.’”’ 

“Indeed! Your communication could not have 
been from the Lord, for Ihave no new mileh 


; cow.” 


The battled beggar departed. 
Another time the deacon opposed some church 
measure, Which was carried in spite of him. He 


promptly refused to pay his church taxes, and | 


was sued, and his saddle taken for the debt. 
He esteemed himself deeply wronged, and rede 
upon a sheepskin (wheeled vehicles had, as yet, 
hardly appeared in the colonies) forever after- 
ward. And riding upon his sheepskin, one day, 
he reined his horse up to the cottage door of 
pretty Betty Lee. It was an old Dutch door, eut 
in twointhe middle. She came and leaned upon 
the lower half, her blue eyes opened wide, and 
her dainty hands holding fast to a plate which 
she was wiping. 

“Betty,”’ said he, solemnly, ‘‘the Lord sent me 
here to marry you.”” 

Betty’s eyes fell upon the doorstep, and so did 
the plate. The demure maiden, however, rallied 
instantly. 

“The Lord's will be done,’’ she replied. 

The deacon nudged his horse and trotted slow- 
ly away, and the maiden finished washing her 
dishes. Betty’s father was not friendly to the 
deacon, and tried to break the engagement. He 
did not succeed, as appears from the *‘publish- 
ment,”’ which, according to the custom of the 
times, was posted upon the church door. It was 
the production of the prospective bridegroom, 
and ran thus: 

Reynold Marvin and Betty Lee, 
Do intend to marry; 

And though her dad op-po-sed be, 
They can no longer tarry. 

They were married, and lived in peace, and in 
asmall stone house on the west side of “The 
Street,” brought up a large family of children, 
and in due course of events were gathered to 
their fathers. On a time-worn headstone in the 
Lyme cemetery, may be seen the following in- 
scription: 

This Deacon, aged sixty-eight, 
Is freed on Earth from sarving, 
May for a crown no longer wait 
Lyme’s Captain Reynold Marvin. 
an 
IMPRISONED AGAINST HIS WILL. 

Curiosity needs an inside as well as an outside 
key; but the former is the very one it often for- 
gets to take. An English carter, John Black, of 
Lancashire, carried a load of coal, one day, toa 
private insane asylum near Warrington, and 
while waiting for his pay, conceived a resistless 


; desire to peep within, and see what a chained 


lunatic looked like. The Scottish American 


| tells what followed: 


Black, seeing no one near to oppose his en- 
trance, slipped through the door, up a little flight 
of stairs, along a lobby, and hearing some one 
coming, popped slyly into a little chamber with 
ars across the window. He waited, and as soon 
as he thought all was safe, moved to go out, 
when, terrible to behold, John found it was easi- 
er to get in than out, for it was a lunatic cell, 
which opens on the outside, but is by no means 
so obliging to the queer people on the inside. 

John pulled and tugged at the door till he be- 
gan to perspire; then he took off his coat, set to 





| work at the door again, but alas! his efforts were 


of no avail. 
What was to be done? 
John had evidently seen quite sufficient of the 


| establishment, and his only thoughts now were 


how to free himself. Just as he was debating 
whether to raise the building with his cries, at 
the risk of being complained of, and probably 
dismissed by his employers, a philanthropically 


disposed lady and gentleman, who had called to 


At} 


One of | 


| Marvin, is thus sketched in Harper's Magazine: | 
, . ae | 
cult arm towards it, when instantly his fingers began | 


ee 


‘inspect the lunatics that morning, came slowly 

and soirowfully upon the scene. They looked in 
through the bars. John scrutinized them With a 
rueful countenance. 

“This, I suppose,”’ remarked the gentleman 
continuing his observations to his fair compay- 
ion, who was evidently much impressed with the 
scene, ‘this, I suppose, is a patient sufferinc 
from melancholia; very sad indeed.” 7 

“Would yer ’ave the kindness to open us the 
door, sir?’ broke in John, with as bland a smile 
as possible under the circumstances. 

The lady shrank back with a slight cry of tep. 
ror; but her companion immediately assured hey 
with a— 

“Don’t be at all frightened, my dear. Yoy 
see it’s absolutely impossible for them to get 
| out, in consequence of the admirable aTange. 
ment which’’—— 

“Open us the door, sir, will yer? I’m ing 
hurry,” appeals John, trying to keep good-tem- 
pered, and fearing that every noise he heard wag 

| the warder’s footstep. 

“Ah, poor fellow!’ ejaculated the gentleman, 
| “You see at this moment he appears perfectly 
| 
' 


sane and quiet. To-morrow, alas! he may be 
raving.” 

Seeing that they paid no attention to his plead- 
}ings, and were turning away, John d-d raye, 
| He was a mad man in good earnest. Ten min- 
utes afterward a waider was attracted by a 
noise, and on repairing to the place, found our 
friend John clinging to the bars and bellowing, 
amidst groans and tears, “I am the man that 
brought the coals!” 


HOW THEY LAUGHED. 
A silly laugher makes us provoked; but a real 
“jolly”’ one is as good as a medicine among low- 
spirited people. Says Shakespeare, 


| 
| siecateidiiecsabies 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“A hearty laugh helpeth the digestion.” 
Most of us know from experience how “catch- 
ing’’ laughter is; but the following statement 
makes the fact more forcibly apparent than ever, 
The Fireside Friend says: 

The man who laughs influences others to laugh, 
Prof. Kidd, the elocutionist, would cecasionally 
come before his audiences with serious face and 
hesitating manner, and explain that in illustrat- 
ing a point before his class he had been led into 
some positive assertions as to the power of one 
man to make others langh. He would suppose 


a case. Here was one man on the stage, and 
The 
one man would seat himself in a chair, and 


burst into what would seem an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter. 

A chair suited the word at this juncture, and 
the Professor laughed professionally, but natu- 
rally and heartily. He had made no humorous 
remark, had given the audience nothing to laugh 
about, and the people looked upon his venture 
with an incredulous smile. 

But he continued to laugh, and soon a big man 
on the right roaved in chorus, a bright woman 
on the left screamed in merriment, a staid old 
gentleman in front lifted up his voice in a rat- 
tling “ha! ha!’’ the boys on the back seats, be- 
ginning with giggles, huniied on to uproarious 
laughs; the ladies in velvet cloaks, who began 
by smiling, went from quiet laughs behind their 
muffs to hysterical peals, with heads thrown 
back; and finally the five hundred people laughed 
in one rattling chorus,—laughed heartily until 
the tears came, all because one man willed it. 
And they laughed on until the one man, shut- 
ting his mouth with emphasis, like the spring of 
a steel trap, looked grimly at them, bringing 
them to a stop so suddenly as to cause them to 
feel as provoked as though some one had robbed 
them of a sneeze. 

This was a triumph of professional skill, and 
yet people who care nothing about skill, or about 
elocution, or eloquence, liked the professor be 
cause he made them laugh. 


| 
| 
| there were five hundred people before him. 


sialltaim carne 
DIDN’T LIKE IT. 

No ignominy could be more fearful to a war- 
like Indian, the wild red brave of the forest, than 
to be condemned to stay at home and “tend 
baby.”’ A comical picture of one such victim, civ- 
ilized in spite of himself, is furnished in a late 
number of the Virginia (Nev.) Chronicle. 

This morning our reporter observed a dejected 
Pinte standing on the curb of South C Street, 
and (wonder of wonders!) holding in his arms a 
baby! The brave glanced uneasily about him, 
as if fearful that his degiadation would be ob- 
served, and seemed to take anything but kindly 
to his charge. Presently two squaws emerged 
from the house behind him, each carrying a pap- 
pouse on her back, and the three waddled off 
down the middle of the stieet. 

The reporter shortly afterward had the honor 
of shaking hands with Capt. Bob, the Piute 
swell, resplendent in a green blanket and a plug 
hat, and sought a solution of the baby puzzle. 
The captain smiled several inches, and affably 
explained that the repoiter had witnessed one of 
the domestic penalties of the tribe. 

When twins are boin to a Piute who is not fa- 
vored with grown-up daughters, he is by Piute 
law obliged to take full charge of the superflu- 
ous infant until it is able to walk, when it 1everts 
'to the care of the mother. The unfortunate 
brave is thus subjected to a practical slavery 
two years’ length, as he hugs the wickiup very 
closely, being in a chronic state of mortification 
and disgust. : ; 

From the manner in which the captain chuc- 
|kled and grunted during his explanation, it 
| would seem that the father of twins becomes the 

butt of the wags of the tribe. “Two peppooses, 
| conelnded Beb as he gazcd wisttully at the ae 

coat of the reporter, “no good. He all mue 
| bad,” 
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For the Companion. 


JOHNNY-JUMP-UP. 


Spring came strolling along one day, 
Shivering in a chilly way, 

Wondering if ever she could get 
Flowers to grow in the garden wet; 

But she whispered a cunning word, 

And quick little ears the whisper heard. 


“Johnny-jump-up,” and that was all! 

The voice was sweet that gave the call, 
And with every tucked-up, sleepy seed 

To hear such a summons was to heed; 

So it happened that almost as she spoke 
The little “Johnnies” she called for, woke. 


Here were heads and there were heads, 
Crawling out of their chilly beds 
After their long-drawn, winter naps, 
Decked in fanciful yellow caps, 
Bent into every kind of shape, 
From the purple rim to the ragged cape. 
Spring glanced down on the hasty crowd; 
Then half-whisper and half alond, 
“Break 0’? day Johnnies,” smilingly said. 
This was their christening. But instead 
Better the children love the name 
“Johnny-jump-up,” by which they came. 
Mrs, CLARA Doty BATEs, 
a a 
For the Companion. 


PATCHWORK. 


It was a little square made of pink-sprigged 
and brown-dotted calicoes. Nine litile crooked 


stitches were set along one side, and the needle! 


hung tied in a very grimy, knotted thread. 


: 
It was rather sorry-looking patchwork, and| }iq 


Trudie looked at it with drooping eyes as grand- 
mother he!d it up before her. 


“When J was seven years old, I made nearly 
the whole of a fine shirt for my father, Gertrude; 
and at nine I had the charge of mending my 


brother Abiel’s linen.” 


“ButPm only just six, grandma, and my papa 
He wouldn’t want 
me to make one for him,”’ said Trudie, coaxingly. 

“As for patchwork, I pieced a whole quilt when 


he buys his shirts at stores. 


I was four,’ continued grandma, severely. 


“Then Pm glad I didn’t know you when you 
t ? . 
*Canse—’cause you'd have 


were @ little girl! 
made me feel ashamed of myself, you know,’ 


Trudie hastened to add, secing the frown causcd | 


by her first sentence. 

“[ don’t know what I shall do with you,’ 
Gertrude,” said grandma, smilinga little. ‘You 
areas volatile as—as a kitten.”’ 

“[know. Give me a cookie, grandma, dear 
That'll keep me still.’’ 


sewed twenty stitches; that is a very small sten 
for a girl as old as you are.” 


tnwilling fingers, and went back to her eas 


¥ere so brown, so crisp, so sweet. 
‘One,—now two. That’s crooked. 
ny needle’s rusty, grandma. Wish somebod 


Yould give me an emery bag, like a strawberry, 
I'm tired,—another stitch— 


Made ont of silk. 
that’s four, or five.” 


Grandmother wanted more yarn, and left the 
tom to get some, but Trudie’s tongue prattled | 


as well without a listener as with one. 


b. don’t like stents; not nice a bit for little 
Suppose I don’t know how to sew. 
Couldn't I teach my children just as well? Teil 


girls, 


“You shall have the cookie when you have 





So grandma put the patchwork into Trudie’s 


chair and her knitting. Trudie pouted a littie, 
bat she wanted the cookie; grandma’s cookies 


Three,— 





‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











’ 


| thing in the garden a-chewing grandma’s early 


pinks. I ought to ’tend to it.’ 


| There was nothing in the garden, as Trudie 
| perceived when she got out of doors; but there 
| was Lightfoot, grandpa’s horse, walking slowly 


down the street, stopping to crop the grass at 
every step, while the broken halter dangled 
| from his neck. 

Trudie knew Lightfoot’s tricks; how he de- 
| lighted to get loose from his stall, and then take 
}a ramble on his own account, keeping just in 
advance of whoever tried to catch him, scorning 
to be tempted back with oats, or sugar, or bread- 
crusts, or anything, indeed, that grandpa could 
offer him. 

Lightfoot always looked as if he wanted to 
laugh when he got away thus and made people 


discouraged with trying to catch him. It was a 
great joke to him. 
*O, you bad horsie!”’ cried Trudie. ‘Making 


my grandpa all that trouble, and he with a lame 
knee, too.” 

She was a wise little Trudie, so she did not 
scream to grandpa, who was taking a nap, nor 
call loudly to Lightfoot, who would then have 
walked away the faster. But she made up her 
mind to catch him herself—if she could. 

‘He won’t ’spect ’m going to, I’m such a lit- 
tle girl,’ she mused to herself, and then ran 
| quickly and quietly across the garden, and 
| climbed the fence into the street some distance | 
| below where Lightfoot was cropping the wayside | 
| grass. | 
Then she turned and walked towards him, | 
singing a little song, and looking very careless. 















|| 


“Good horsie! want some clover?” 


Trudie picked a handful and held out, and 
Lightfoot reached out his nose to it. 

“It’s only asnip of a child!” he thought to 
himself, I presume. 

But Trudie made a little snatch at the dangling 
halter, and held it fast; she knew that Lightfoot 
always obeyed that. When he was really caught, 
1} the joke was over, and he submitted to be led 
home. 

-| So she gave a tug at the halter, and away they 
went to the barn. 

Trudie led the horse into his stall, and, as she 
t) could not tie him, she put the chain across be- 
hind him, to keep him in. 

Then she went up stairs to throw down some 
hay. 

“For I do suppose you feel disappointed, poor 
horse, and you shall have a dinner, if it isn’t so 
good as fresh grass.” 

Trudie took up a great armful of hay to throw 
into the manger, but her foot slipped, and she 


’ 


nose. 
Such a scream as she gave! 
And how astonished the horse was! 
Grandpa and grandma, and Polly, the cook, 


ined, and caressed, and questioned. 


y 


y 








went with it, right down in front of Lightfoot’s 


and Joel, the man, all came running at the 
scream, and Trudie was fished out, and exam- 


“No, all my bones ‘sn’t broken,” she sobbed. | Aunt Mattie,” said Johnny, joyously. 
ta how, you know. I just believe I hear some-: “And maybe I ai good for something, if I can’t! aren’t you glad?” 





sew, for I caught Lightfoot my own self and led 
him back.” 

“Well done!” said grandpa, and was patting 
Trudie’s head, when she gave another scream. 

“O, my patchwork! He's eating it!” 

Sure enough, a corner of the pink calico was 
just disappearing into Lightfoot’s mouth with a 
lock of hay, and that was the last ever seen of it. 
Do you suppose he ate the needle, too? If he 
did, he never complained that it hurt him. 

“Now I can’t sew twenty stitches, can I?’ 
asked Trudie, looking anxious. ‘‘Can’t I have a 
cookie forever an’ ever?” 

“There is more calico in the piece-bag; I can 
set up a square for you to-morrow, but you may 
have the cookie now,” said grandma. 

So Trudie ate it, rejoicing that to-morrow was 
so far off. C. A. G. 
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For the Companion. 


MY THREE DOGS. 





Old Howler is my hunting-dog, 
For he “treed” a chipmunk in a log; 
And Growler is famous as a guard, 
For he drives the chickens from the yard; 
But Frisk is the cutest of the three, 
When he turns a somerset in glee. 
Lucius Goss. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE PINK PAGES. 


Johnny had his hair trimmed very nicely the 
other day,—straight across his forehead, and left 
long and flowing in the back. 

That same afternoon Aunt Mattie went down 
town, and came across the prettiest engraving in 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
WORD-SQUARE. 
A pleasure craft. To detest. Porcelain. The 


sweet produce of an insect. Shallow wooden ves- 
sels. LUMINARY, 
2. 
HIDDEN HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, 

Doctor Randall amputated John’s arm. He was 
of avery good family. They were the last over the 
bridge. Iwas not able to accomplish it. The whole 
organization was bad. The fishing rod is his. The 
pony was purchased for Kate. That racking horse 
was bought by Mr. Grubbs. R.A. J. 


3. 
FLORAL ENIGMA. 


My whole is a flower—14 letters. 
My 1, 12, 14, 5, 9, 10, is a savory plant. My 11, 8, 


13, 7, is an essential part of lilies. My 11, 5, 2, 3, isa 
leguminous plant, My 4, 2, 9, 12, is a useless weed. 
B. 


4. 
EASY ILLUSTRATED WORD-SQUARE. 








a picture store, of alittle page of olden time, 
with a dear, sweet, childish face, stepping care- 
fully along with a salver of dainties for his mis- 
tress. 

This little page had his hair cut just like John- 
ny’s. Soweall looked at the picture and ad- 
mired it, and said how nice it would be if John- 
ny would be our little page, and step carefully, 
and bring mamma her spools and scissors when- 
ever she wanted them, or carry a glass of cold 
water to Aunt Mattie whenever she felt tired and 
faint. 

The next morning everybody about the house 
was busy, and as Johnny’s merry voice was 
heard every little while in one room or another, 
nobody paid much attention to him. 

Later in the @ay a lady caller, as she rose to 
go, stopped to admire Aunt Mattie’s cherished 
| plants in the window. 

‘How do you manage to keep them so fresh 
and green?” she asked, ‘and to have so many 
buds? But isn’t there something funny about 
these pinks? Do they always grow that way?” 

The pinks! Sure enough! Every one of the 
slender green leaves had been clipped off half 
way up. Onall sides, and quite to the top of 
the stalk, it was the same,—not one leaf had 
been spared; and they did look comical, squared 
off and bristling. 

Aunt Mattie went straight to Johnny, who was 
building block houses on the floor. 

“You little mischief!’’ sheexclaimed. “Have 
tions?” 


ingly. “I trimmed them just the way you did 
my hair, Aunt Mattie.” 
“What in the world did you do it for?’ 


placent reply. 
now, Aunt Mattie, and they won’t make any 
noise.”’ 


a house where there was a little boy. 


days she laughingly confessed that she never 
could look at her pinks without thinking of them 
as really little pages. And after all, the leaf- 
cutting did not hurt them, for the buds began 
to come thick and fast, and one day, with a cry 
of delight, Aunt Mattie called every one to look. 

““See what my pretty pages have brought me!” 
she exclaimed. ‘One has his arms full of white 
carnations, and the other his arms full of crim- 
} son ones. And O, how sweet they are!”’ | 
| “I knew they’d bring you something pretty, 
“* Now 
Mary L. B. BRANCH. 





you been cutting my pinks, my beautiful carna- 


‘Yes, I trimmed them,” he said, unhesitat- 


“To make little pages of ’em,’’ was the com- 
“Those pinks are little pages 


“And they won’t do any good, either,” said 
Aunt Mattie, severely, feeling just at that mo- 
ment as if she never could keep anything nice in 


But still the fancy clung to her, and after some 


The names of the three animals here represented 
can be placed so as to form a word-square. 

INDIANA. 
5 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1, AScripture name. 2, A Prussian military body, 
3, A kind of pink. 4, A eurious animal. 5, A 
Southern State. 
The initials and finals, read downward, form two 


well-known Greek words. L, G. 
6. 
CENTRAL GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Acityin Kentucky. Ariverin Arkansas. A city 


in New Jersey. A river in the United States, A 
range of mountains in Arkansas. A city in Michi- 


an. 
The central letters read downward give the name 
of a Western State. E. E. DENOYELLES. 





A kind of sauce. 


GRANGER, 


8. 


My first is in discount, but not in rate; 

My second is in Helen, but not in Kate; 

My third is in carpet, but not in cloth; 

My fourth is in chicken, but not in broth; 
My fifth is in sugar, but not in rice; 

My sixth is in water, but not in ice; 

My seventh is in blossom, but not in flower; 
My eighth is in rain, but not in shower; 

My ninth is in August, but not in May; 

My whole is the name of a holiday, ©. L. E. 





Conundrums. 


Whiy is the letter “o”’ the most charitable letter? 
a it is found oftener than any other in “doing 
‘ood,”’ 
“ Why was the giant Goliath very much astonished 
when David hit him with the stone? Such a thing 
had never entered his head before. 
Why is a dead hen better than a live one? 
cause she will lay wherever you put her. 
When is coffee like the earth? Whenitis ground. 
Why is the fair sex in Canada suspected of a ten- 
dency to homicide? Because it is fond of sleighing. 
To what age do hogs attain? Saus-age. 
When is a clock on the stairs dangerous? When 
it runs down. 
Who is the first boy mentioned in the Bible? 
Chap. 1. 


Be- 





Chilion. 
Ed, Red, J 
Ham, Abraham. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. El, Bel, Abel, Babel. On, Ion, Lion, Ilion, 
Og, Gog, Agog, Magog. In, Ain, Cain. 
ared. Ram, Aram, Padan Aram. Am, 
Am, I am, Miriam. 

2. Cobra de capello. 

3, Ball, Ugly, Light, Wallet, Echo, Ruin. BUL- 


WER LYTTON. 


4. Port-man-tean, 
. They are ee to prop-a-gate. 
ruT? 


NU 
UPON 

TOGA 

SNAP 

. Cineinnati, New Orleans, Coneord. 

8. Barring, Jarring, Marring, Tarring, Warring. 


an 
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a 
FOOT-BALL. | 

Several persons have recently died in England, 
from injuries received while playing foot-ball. One 
of the victims was a young man, who died froma 
“charge” received from another player. The de- | 
ceased was struck on the right side of the chest, was 
lifted off his feet, and fell backward to the ground. 
He managed to regain his legs, but a few minutes 
later was seized with a fit, became insensible, and | 
never rallied, His death was the result of compres- | 
sion of the brain, caused by the sudden shock from 
the “charge” and the fall. 

At the inquest a physician said that the “charge” 
Was more likely to have caused death than the fall, 
and was, in his opinion, extremely dangerous, The 
jury was of the same opinion, and in returning a 
verdict of “accidental death,” recommended that the 
practice of “charging, butting, tripping and scrim- 
maging,” should be discontinued by foot-ball players. 


> 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE TRAVELLER, 

A lady in an English depot found herself near an 
uncomfortable neighbor. A polar bear took a fancy 
to aseal-skin jacket she was wearing, and gave her 
an affectionate hug, which was anything but agree- 
able to her. It was profitable to her, however, as 
she made three hundred dollars by it. 


The Liverpool Post says that compensation for be- 
ing hugged by 0 polar bear in Lime Street Station 
was claimed at the Court of Passage on January 6th, 
from the London and North-western Railway Com- 
many. The victim of the alarming embrace was a 

Irs. Montgomery, who was waiting for a train with 
her husband and brother. The bear was confined in 
a barrel, which was placed on a hand-truck, and it 
was alleged that Mrs. Montgomery, unconscious of 
the proximity of the bear, found herself in the grasp 
of its paws, and squeezed so severely that her breat 
was quite taken away. 

As soon as she could scream, the uncomfortable 
plight she was in was discovered, and she was res- 
cued without suffering from broken bones, but not 
without painful physical and nervous sensations, 
which have not yet left her. She wore at the time a 
seal-skin jacket, and the learned Assessor suggested | 
that the conduct of the bear might be referable to | 
an association of ideas between this article of dress 
and the animal’s former seal-hunting exploits in the 
Arctic regions, The jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff,—damages sixty pounds, 





~ a 

MARDI-GRAS. | 

Some of the Catholic customs of Europe are grad- | 

ually finding their way into this country. Among | 

them is the Carnival, preceding Lent, or, as the | 

French call it, Mardi-Gras. One of our exchanges 
gives a sketch of it: 


In the calendar of such churches as observe feast 
and fast days, March Ist is Ash Wednesday, the first | 
day of Lent. Yesterday was Shrove Tuesday, or, as 
it isin the French, “Mardi-Gras.” In olden times 
the night of Shrove Tuesday was known as confes- 
sion night. It was thought commendable to lengthen 
the Lenten season by beginning it a day ahead of time. 
Afterward it bee ame the thing to prepare for the forty 
days’ fasting by a day, or perhaps three or four days, 
of most insane jollity, by a carnival with feasting, 
masquerading, noise, and observances partly of 
Christian, and partly of heathen origin, The carni- 
val is a feature of Roman Catholic civilization. In 
early days Venice was distinguished by the pomp 
and ‘sple ndor of its carnival; but of late years more 
attractions have centered at Rome. In this country 
New Orleans was, until within four or five years, the 
only city in which regular carnivals were held. Af- 
terward Memphis, Louisville and other cities divid- 
e@ the distinction, and this year Cincinnati is added 
to the list. 


a 
A WANTON ACT. 

Tormenting in fun is the worst possible joking, | 

and tormenting in spite is the poorest kind of ven- | 
geance. The Albany (Mo.) Ledger says: 





Several days since Mr. Shaul, in company with _ | 
or two other men, started to Albany in a wagon, and 
ndog belonging to one of the men was following, | 


| which was against the wish of the parties. 
| concluded to tie a small bunch of hay to his tai 


flames, which they failed to do. 


| seen anything more sensible than a paragraph in the 
| paper published at the college, and edited by the 


| not; but we, who live here for four years, shut away 


| any labor which is not intellectual. 


| ing a sermon to a crowded assembly, his gravity was 


which they did, and saturated it with coal oil and | 
set it on fire. The dog no sooner discovered his | 

peril than he started to run, going between the 

horses, which became so frightened that they ran | 
away. After this the canine tacked his tail and 
made for home, which he reached in less time than 
it takes to relate the facts connected with his arrival. 


| As was natural, he sought refuge in the stack-yard, 


and soon, to his great satisfaction, no doubt, he saw 
the flames looming up from one of the haystacks. 
Mr. Shaul and friends hastened to the scene, and | 
made all the efforts in their power to extinguish the 


a 
CHASED BY A HORSE. 
Dangerous and insane brutes, like the one here de- 
scribed, should be securely confined or mercifully 
killed. The owners of such creatures at large are 
continually liable to prosecution. The Independent 
and Statesman says: | 


One day last winter, as J.S. Needham, of Pea- 
body, was riding in Danvers, near the new insane 
asylum, he was attacked by an infuriated horse, 
which, for a mile, with mouth wide open, lips turned 
back, eyes like balls of fire, snapping his jaws, con- | 
tinually attempted to bite him from behind the open 
buggy, he all the time striking the horse in the face, 
which only seemed to augment his fury. 

The noise of the whip. urged on Mr. Needham’s 
horse to a fearful speed. At the foot of a long hill 
Mr. Needham sheered off; twice he wheeled com- | 
pletely round, to avoid the beast, and twice it came 
alongside of his horse and commenced biting. 

After crossing the Andover turnpike, the horse | 
made three attempts at Mr. Needham’s horse’s wind- 
pipe, seized the breast-plate, and crowded the horse | 
and buggy down an embankment, where the horse 
stopped, held by the infuriated animal, until the 
harness was bitten and torn off, leaving the carriage | 
free. 

Mr. Needham remained in the buggy until his 
horse was clear, then let him go. The harness was 
nearly new, the weak spots being the rings on the 
breast-plate and other parts of the harness. His 
horse went home, followed by the crazy animal, and 
by the daring efforts of several neighbors, after a 
long tussle he was rescued, somewhat bitten. The 
horse that behaved so like a maniac was raised by 
Joseph Fuller. It was always crazed when it saw a 
white horse, and once bit a piece out of its owner’s 
hand. A short time since it attacked a horse in 
Middleton, and was clubbed by a posse of men until 
several of its teeth were knocked out before it was 
conquered. 


——— 
GOOD SENSE, 


The girls at Vassar College are learning something 
besides books. They are gaining wise views of iife, 
and of the true object of education. We have rarely 


girls. 
Every girl ought to learn how to ne se herself, 
whether she be compelled to use her knowledge or 


from the outside world, grow to despixe somewhat 
he most of us 
can hope to be neither musicians nor artists, nor great 
as teachers or writers; yet there issomething between 
this and the commoner work of the household; plen- 
ty of work already for people with clear heads and 
strong wills; and who knows what science in its va- 
rious forms may offer us in the future? 

Our education is chiefly good as it helps us to use 
our brains in planning the work with which our 
hands are busied, and by just so much as it does this 
will the world be the richer for our work. 





ee 
A BADLY-POSTED BRITON, 


We might doubt the authenticity of the incident 
given below, did we not know that a Scotch gentle- 
man, a member of the school board of a city in Scot- 
land, wrote last year to a friend in Boston, inquiring 
what all the fuss was about the Battle of Lexington, 
where and when it was fought, and who were the 
combatants. The gentleman sent his friend “Hig- 
ginson’s History of the United States.” 

An inquisitive but badly-posted Briton went down 
to visit Mount Vernon not long since, and after 
making many oe ange and noting down the an- 
swers, he said to the superintendent,— 

“Ah, may Thask you if Gen. Washington was in 
the harmy ?” 

“He was, sir,”’ replied the superintendent. 

“And on which side, Unien or Rebel?” 

“Rebel, sir,’ was the reply, which was carefully 
noted down. 

———— 


THE COUNTRYMAN AND HIS PIG. 


| strength. 





It is not altogether a fanciful idea that detects a 
marked resemblance between the faces of certain 
| persons and those of some animals. The clergyman | 
| of whom this incident is told was a very godly and 
learned man. Yet his eye instantly noted the re- 
semblance between the man and his pig. 


One day when Rev. Cornelius Winter was deliver- 
sadly disturbed. 

On casting his eye to a window next the road, he 
saw a countryman staring in at the congregation, 
with a live pig on his shoulder, which also presented 
its vacant countenance, and appeared as much inter- 
ested as its master. ‘Nothing in my whole life,” 
said the amiable divine, ‘ever so unhinged my ideas 
or spoiled my discourse as this serious, but ludicrous 
and unconscious man and his pig.” 


—___—_>__—_—_ 


DRAWING INFERENCES, 





Many of the worst troubles in life spring from 
wrong inferences, People quarrel sharply, inferring | 
insult where none was intended; and families are | 
often alienated from neglect inferred, which was | 
not real. The possibilities of wrong inferences are 


} 


amusing in the following instances: | S$ 


One of the boys, just before returning to Cornell | 
the other day, sent a young lady friend of his a cake 
of Lubin’s finest variety of toilet soap, with the re- 
quest that she would draw no inference on receiving 
such a gift. 
what astonished when he received a letter from the 


| 
| 


young lady containing the present of a fine-tooth | Sample to Agents! 
comb, with the request that he would draw no infer- Large profits! Send stamp. . MIKOLAS 
ences therefrom, | 


The next day the young man was some- | 


COMPAN ION. | 


So they | “FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS.” 
T 


housands of human beings are yearly borne on the 
swift current of disease down to the grave, just because 
they do not possess a sufficient knowledge of themselves. 
A man. meets his neighbor, and the first salutation is, 


| “How are you?” or, “How is your health?” The reply 


frequently is, “O, I am well, with the exception of a cold.” 
Most persons lightly regard a cold. Reader, do you know 
that a cold is one of the most dangerous of maladies? A 
cold not only clogs up the pores of the entire system, and 
retards circulation, but it is productive of Catarrh, which 
is quite apt to lead to Consumption. “O,” you say, “it 
is nothing but a cold in my head.” True; but that cold is 
really a mild form of Catarrh, and if not arrested in its 
course will become chronic. Catarrh is one of the most 
disagreeable, offensive affections in the catalogue of dis- 
eases. The passage to the nose is obstructed, the sense of 


| smell impaired, and there is a disagreeable sensation of 
| pressure in the head. In the more advanced stages, there 
| is a discharge having an offensive odor. 


If the disease be 
allowed to continue in its course, thick, hard incrustations 
will form in the head, the bones of which sometimes be- 
come softened and break away in pieces. Why will per- 
sons continue to suffer from such an annoying, disgusting 
disease, when they can just as well be cured of it? Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will cure the worst forms of Ca- 
| tarrh; in fact, it is the only sure and safe remedy which 
has yet been offered to the public. 
| preparations may, for a time, relieve the urgency of the | 
symptoms, but they do not cure the disease. Dr. Sage’ 

Catarrh Remedy is soothing and healing in its effects, a 


when used with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, according to | 


directions, does not fail to effect a cure. 
Druggists. 


Sold by all | 
Com. 
BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXtRACTs. — The superiority 
of these extracts consist in their perfect purity and great 
They are warranted free from the poisonous 
oils and acids which enter into the composition of many of 
the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. Com. 





SORE Tunoat, CovGn, CoLp, = similar troubles, if 
suffered to progress, result in serious pulmonary affec- 
tions, oftentimes incurable. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost in- 
stant relief. Com. 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 





7NCLOSE $1 20 in letter to R.S. CLARK, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., and receive 1 doz. 100 yd. spools, postage free. 


1 FINE VISITING CARDS for l0c. No two 
alike. Samples se. Johnson E, Ww ileox, Paine: sville, oO. 
$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
LADrEES an make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIs May’ Co., W altham, Mass. 12—4t 


50 VARIETIES of Foreign Stamps, 20, Circulars 
for stamp, H.C. Severance ce, Box 2 242, Brockton, Mass. 


UR AGENTS are m: naking from $5 t to $15 per day. 
Particulars and oT ee. Address 
KIMBALL BROS -, Auburn, Me. 


3 INDELIBLE PENCIL 
is tim best to = ark « tiothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35c. 
CLARK INp. PENCIL Co’s Box 141, Northampton, Mass. 


Ty.O DEAF MUTES. A copy of bain pi 
Home Se hon Journal, FREE. V HIP- 
Mystic River, Ct. —25t 


VISITING CARDS, neatly printed, sent post- 
wv aid in a splendid card-case for 25 cts.; 50 without 
ease, be sts. Agents’ terms and samples for stamp. F.S. 
TOLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 3—3tp 
‘OMETHING NEW- Centennial Stationery Prize 
Package. Contains 15 sheets paper, 15 envelopes, pen- 
holder, goldine pen, lead pencil, yard measure, and an arti- 
cle of jewelry. Sample package, 25cts. Send for circular, 
. Kniaut & CO, 18 Dover Street, box 2002, Boston, ] Mass. 


“LASS SCROLL CARDS! Something new! 

W Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 ets. Card cases, 15 cts. 
Agents wanted! Samples of 8 different kinds of Cards, 3 
ets. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N.Y. 

















~ CLARK’S 


PLE, 
















5( FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
2 paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp fer samples of Glass 
Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, ete. We have over 
100 styles. Agents w ee 
49— A ULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass, 

SSORTED VISITING CARDS. Each pack 
fA contains an equal number of Repp, Damask, Plaid, 
Mottled and Bristol ds. 25 (no two alike), 20 cts; 


for 35 cts. 25 Glas: 
Samples of io styles 


croll (nothing like them), 60 cts. 
3 ets 
percent. Outfit, 20 cts. 


s. Agent’s commission, 30 to 100 
H. B. Graves, w arsaw, N. Ye 


Fancy Cards, 7 styles, with name, 10 cts.; 3, OF 25 

Snowflake |Cards, be name, 20 cts.; or 20 Ac- 

quaintance ¢ ‘ards, 4 styles, no name, 10 cts. Out- 
fit 25 styles, l0cts. 20 Blank Scroll Cards, l0cts. Address 
J.B. Hustep, Nassau, Kenns. Co., N. Y. 


CHROMOS of every kind. 20 Magnificent 9xll 
Mounted Chromos for $1. Two samples, 
20 cts. Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 

J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORK | AND MONEY Our new method of intro- 

* ducing the Home Guest 
carries everything before it. Our premiums beat the 
world. Don’t be idle aday. Particularsfree. Sample of 
yaper, superbly illustrated, with choice souvenir, 10 cts. 
5. JATHAM & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Visiting Cards printed in Centennial Type for 20 
ets. Agents’ Outfit, 25 styles, 10 cts., samples, 3 cts. 
Adares SS sW M. i. B. Wat DEN, North Adams, Mass. — 


—a jirst-class ine recom- 
eter ie Sooke June, James Parton and oth- 
a on receipt ¢ Le ag tion price, $2, 





















3 id anc deliver F 
Pa Eig iM Bt Bol of £3°0 worth best eee 
2 Xe ‘San Jan. 12,1 1876. payer 
* It ts b-+y- est chance: 


ek the 
offered.” As we allow A LARGE eas m Satie 
it isa rare chance to make mone 
secure a permanent business. Cy, 

z Co, (Limited), 69 Duane St., N.Y, Sangleon if 


a PRINTING PRESSES 


pig hy ot 5 to $350. 13t 
send 10 cents to W. naeasiin, 36 Church St., N. Y, 


FAMILY. PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 





experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 


treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers 
eases, etc., etc., Wi 
| sharee to any one send- 
Drs. S.S. FITCH & SON, 
York. The standard receipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
person with a family. 


ing their address to 


18—52t 
Needed in every family. 
Philadk ‘Ny hia, Pa. 


& CO., #3—52t 


Many harsh, irritating | 


Heart Disease, 
n_ Dis- 
he sent by mail free of 


714 trans TQ" New 


MARCH 30, i876. 








European Manufacturers of Rub- 
ber Goods in the Background. 


The fame of our 
**Gossamer 
Waterproof’’ 
garments, for La- 
dies and Gentle- 
men’s storm use, 
has extended to 
Europe. Rubber 


and total absence 
of adhesion under 
any circum- 
stances in the hot- 
weather, 
We also make 
Ladies’ and Miss- 
es’ GOSSAMER 


manufac turers Leggins and 
there readily ad- Dress Shields, 
mit their superi- Gossamer Hats 


ority to any ever 
made by them in 
light weight, 


and caps for Gen- 
| tlemen, and Gos- 
samer Umbrellas, 








strength, imper- the only real wa- 
viousness to salt ter-proof wnbrel- 
or fresh water, la made. 


For the protection of ourselves and the public, we stamp 
our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water-proof,” on the loop of 
every garment we make; also on our Leggins and Um- 
brellas. None are genuine if not so stamped. See for 
yourself they have our trade-mark. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CoO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 
| any address, One 56 inch Lady’ 's Cape, $8 25; One Gent’s 

ck, any size ordered, $10 00; One Gent’s Hat, $2 00; One 
“4 Gent s Cap, $1 25; 4-4 Gossamer Cloth, $1 25 per yard. 


OIGT’S ORNA. 
MENTAL CARDS, New 
DEsIGN! More in Press, 
The only elegantly finished 
and embellished Cards in ex- 
istence. Send for the Sprci- 
MEN PACKAGE. Price 25 cts, 
Single Specimens, catalogues, 
agents’ Or &c., 3-c. stamp, 

J.V OIGT, Publisher, 
AST peers ATER, Mass, 
fos’ 9 8—eowtt | 


THE voTEe? 


FLOWER SEEDS 


in the world. Of our own raising, and imported from the 
— growers in Europe. Send for Catalogues. JOSEPH 
RECK & SONS, 51 & 52 North Market St., Boston. — 


BEAUTIFUL 


























Delivered free of cost 


r mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES 


six for $1, thirteen for 
$2. Send for New Descriptive f-pleg=e of 
Plants gratis. HOOPES, MAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. i 








Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds. 
Spooner’s Boston Market 
Vegetable Seeds. 
cheapest and best seeds in the 
me. +, Send two 3-ct. stamps for our 
illustrated catalogue, and see the prices, 
W. H. SPOONER, 
BOSTON, M ASS. 


TO TRANSFERRING PATTERNS 


for Sorrento Carving, use the Improved Impression Paper. 
Four colors in one env elope with direction, sent post-paid 
for 25cts. GEO. H. RICH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 1l—itp 


NEW STYLE_DIAMOND VISITING 
CARD 

50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. 

anything like them. 8. J SPE AR, Medfield, Mass. 10—13tp 

from 50 ec. to $500, for Sc ientifie | In- 


MICROSCOPE vestigation and the Amusement of 
the family circle. MAGNIFYING GLASSES for botanical re- 
oareme Spy GLAssEs, LENSES, ete. fy pt ng gd 
list free. MCALL ISTER, wt Opt., 49 Nassau St., 


e, Green. Purple, White_and 


| an yon ty “Clear and Transparent. Your 
peg fo cleggntly xi printed in GoLp on} 


FLOWER 
SEEDS. 
VEGETABLE 

SEEDS. | x 





You have never seen 














SO AcQuartnTANnce 
Cards, 15 cts. See EXTRA NICE. Send 3 cents (not 
postal card) fo a com les. 


Address JOHN L. 
YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Br ISTOL 
Carbs and sent post-paid for only 5 
cents. Best terms yet. ye give patrons the commission. 
Elegant Card-cases 10 and 15 cts. each. STANDARD CARD 
Co., Brockton, Mass. 10 —8tp_ 


NATURE’ S$ FACE POWDER :: or Aamo of Beau- 


%. vi sam og 
by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J. n& 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Bstablished | 1831. - 


Getic 
S: mounted, 
nickle-plat~ 
ed New OLY] Bill pce + te 


oewith 100 Cartridges, $3.00 : 20 eal 
ted : satisfaction guaranteed. yeh i Catalogue ite 
WESTERN GUN W 


‘0, 
9 Dearborn-st., HS, Chicos. i 


HOUSAND 


A » ee Decalcomanie sent for 50 
GEO BOLES, eae Mass. 


60 WeAaET PRINTED Visiting Cards for 25 cts. 
aad stamp. Illustrated Catalogue and 12 elegant 
samples of Parisian, Gla for two 
3-ct. stamps. Outfit, 
25 cts. 


c. Ww. KNIGHT & CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


\V/ DECALCOMANIE 


| O for children. 300 — postpaid—for 


25 cents. Birds, Butterflies, Fish, 


AGENTS WANTED Every where. 
FF, Woburn, MAss. 

















» Damask, Marble, etc... 
AN IMMENSE VARIETY. Agents 








Comies, Indians, Chinamen, Bouquets, Landscapes, Ani- 
| Visiting Cards—30 varieties—with name, 3 
cents. Samples of every New Style. send 
28 cents for cards and Partie nlars to 
1. WAITT & CO., 

ae Printing Presses. 
Just out. 4sizes. Send stamp for catalogue 

to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 51—tf_ 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for of hae | 

sent with each new order. W. C. CANNON, 

Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. ‘20-1y 


mals’ Heads, and 20 entirely new designs. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever SAW 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 








Samples worth 


er day at home. 
i Portland, Maibe 


free, Stixson & Co,, 





$5 to $2 
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